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PREFACE. 



Methodism was not a Diyine spasm. It was not 
society galvanized into sanctimonious conviklsions. 
It was not the outburst of an earthly and transient 
'^ enthusiasm of humanity." Its life has not yet died 
out. It if still a power. The philosophic New 
Zealander does not yet sketch its remains as those of 
some extinct ecclesiastical monster. Multitudes have 
wished it dead, and been willing to grant it decent 
interment. Its epitaph has again and again been 
trumpeted. Some churches have sought its 
absorption, and would have fattened themselves on 
its carcass. But Methodism is still too huge a 
morsel for any boa-constrictor church, and too full 
of vitality for would-be ready-made ecclesiastical 
undertakers. In some respects our church has un- 
doubtedly improved. Her intelligence has brightened 
and her charity broadened. Her ministers are more 
cultured, and her church members have probably 
more of the milder graces of the Christian character. 
Her machinery, though perhaps too cumbrous, has 
become more effective. Her wealth, though still 
inadequately, is more abimdantly laid at her Divine 
Master's feet. Her roots thrust themselves deeper 
into the nation's heart, and take firmer hold of our 
commercial, and political, and other social move- 
ments. But with all these gratifying improvements 
we are often led to ask. Where is that robust 
strength, that terrible energy, that Divine enthu- 
siasm which at one time seemed to animate every 
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Methodist ? A few drops of rain now daunt church 
members whose hardy ancestors faced showers of 
brickbats and rotten eggs. Service twice on the 
Lord' 8-day, at the distance of half-a-mile, is too 
fagging for some whose grandfathers and grand- 
mothers exulted in the joys of public worship thrice 
in every week as well as twice on every Sunday at 
a distance of miles. Prayer-meetings that once 
crowded the chapel-floor are often relegated to the 
comer of some dingy vestry. The week-night 
preaching, which once filled chapel-galleries as well 
as chapel-floors, is in some places sought by only a 
handful of poor people. Our hereditary spiritual 
means of grace, class-meetings and lovefeasts, are 
frequently neglected, especially by men and women 
of wealth. 

A code unalterable as the Median laws would we 
think be most undesirable for Methodism. Dead 
rubrics, compressing the feet and hands of the living 
church to an antiquated pattern, would be to per- 
petuate in "Western Christendom a deeper folly than 
that of China. An act of perpetual uniformity 
would reduce to a lifeless cast-iron statue that 
which should be a living Christianity, the natural 
outgrowth of an incarnate Divine germ. Tastes 
have altered since Methodism arose. Sober refine- 
ment and quiet culture have succeeded to a 
boisterous young life. If not its principles, and 
some of its weapons, the tactics of holy . war have 
changed. that we could unite the ^e and 
fervour of old Methodism with the intelligence, and 
gentle grace, and abounding liberality of modern 
Methodism, and send our church, purged of its old 
dross, but retaining its old fervour, forth into the 
future ** to spread Scriptural holiness through the 
world 1" 

More needed than ever we believe Methodism. 
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The Established Church, though containing multi- 
tudes of good Protestants, has ceased as a church to 
be Protestant, and in its most potent action presses 
the nation back into a direr bondage than that from 
which our fathers escaped through the flames of 
Smithfleld ; a direr bondage, for then the chains of 
Papal infallibility had not been riveted on the world's 
neck. In her attempt at comprehension she would 
confound truth and terror, and mass into her proud 
image not only Divine gold and silver, but the coldest 
iron of hard Eationalism, and the meanest clay of 
Ritualism. Kever was a kingdom more divided 
against itself. 

Both within and without the Establishment infi- 
delities of various form endeavour to undermine the 
Bock of Ages. Philosophers with their scientiflc 
hammers and crowbars, seek to demolish it. The 
churches all around seem drifting from their ancient 
moorings. Two alone remain steady. The first of 
these is the Eomish — ^haughty, arrogant, ^cient, 
immutable. The second is the Methodistic in its 
numerous branches, amongst whom no difference 
have ever arisen on doctrinal grounds. Against 
that hoary, proud Goliath, encased in steel, and 
armed with earthly aword and spear, we pit this 
young David, unencumbered with state armour, but 
provided wiili God's own sling and stone, and 
strengthened with Christ's might. Whilst of other 
combatants it shall at last be said, Saul hath slain 
his thousands, of Methodism we hope it will be said, 
David has slain his ten thousands. 

Our church machinery must be modified as cir- 
cumstances require. Our young people we must 
watch with greater care. We must get more into 
contact with the masses, and take firmer hold upon 
our town populations. The statistics of won^p 
published in the NoncmformUt, though not in all 
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cases to be accepted, in the main are probably 

correct, and correspond only too faithfully to the 

official statistics of our membership. In these large 

populations we are relatively losing ground. In 

order to regain it we must restore the methods by 

which, in i^ earliest days, tbe Gospel was piopagated. 

It did not then spread by means such as those 

employed by Augustine in Saxon times. It rather 

spread like the leaven which, when cast into meal, 

necessarily operates by its inherent qualities, each 

particle on each neighbouring particle of meal, till 

the whole lump is leavened. In early Christian 

times every convert became a missionary, and so 

those scattered abroad in the persecution headed by 

Saul went everywhere preaching the word. In 

early Methodism every converted man sought to 

convert his neighbours. He went first home to his 

own house, but instead of teaching dogmatics, simply 

told what great things God had done for him, and 

had had mercy on Him. Soon the news ran 

through the neighbourhood, and *^ all men did 

marvel." This is the God-ordained plan — that 

every man should tell his brother, and every man 

his neighbour, saying, ** Know the Lord, till all 

shall know Him from the least to the greatest." 

Hebrews viii. 11. This witness-bearing for Christ, 

in which not only 1,400 Methodist ministers, but 

350,000 Methodist members, shall take part, backed 

by the evidence of a changed and holy life, is what 

is wanted. "We want not the forlorn hope, but the 

whole army of our church let l«ose upon the world. 

Qur forces are now hardly a tithe of them employed. 

Many are positive hindrances — ^mere camp followers. 

The old Methodists acted one by one and everyone. 

This is shown in the following sketches. To restore 

this style of church work, with its enthusiasm and 

J^s triumphs, is the object of thialittlft book, " The 
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Spirit and the Bride say, Come. And let him that 
hettreth say, Comey 

One remark more. Nothing will secure such 
work but an influence from on high, which shall All 
all church members with a diviner life. Then and 
then only will class-meetings, lovefeasts, and prayer- 
meetings be crowded and triumphant. 

" Come from the four winds, Breath, and 
breathe upon these slain, that they may live ! " 

Binningham, May 16, 1873. 
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OE, 

SKETCHES OP EARLT METHODIST CHURCHES 

CHAPTER I. 
Bolton. 



In tlie vision of St. Jolin the seven Churclies of Asia 
are represented by candlesticks of gold — ^fitting symbols 
of Christian Churches in every age and land. In a 
dark world they stand, golden in virtue, and givers of 
Divine light. Such candlesticks cannot be degraded 
into respectable ornaments. A true Church has a God- 
like life and power. When Christ dwells in the midst 
of His temple, through every window, and door, and 
the smallest outlet. His glory blazes into the dark 
surrounding region. A Church of golden excellence 
necessarily throws out heavenly light into th« world. 

Every candlestick that gives such light is golden. 
The ruaty iron tube with a farthing candle a-blaze, is, 
to him who* gropes his way from some dark den of 
of death, more precious than an unlighted candlestick 
©f diamonds. The earthen vessel that brings bread is 
to the starving a vessel ot gold. Better than the trea- 
sures of kingdoms — better, far better than ecclesiasti- 
cal organisations that boast the patronage of princes, 
and the age of hoary centuries, is the poor Chufch that 
shines like heaven, and shows this sad earth's sinners 
their way to God. In our Master's eye the vulgar gold 
of LafKiicea was but ashes, whilst Smyrna, with all its 
poverty, was rich. His disciples should see these things 
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as He did. True religion is everywhere more precious 
than gold, and more beneficent than the light. 

One hundred and twenty years ago there were in 
Britain mauyworthlcMi unlijrhted candlesticts ; and the 
iirst Methodists arose at God's command to change 
them into gold and kindle on them flame. In some 
dark places there was not even the shadow of a candle- 
stick, and God hade His servants, true successors of the 
apostles, create precious Churches that should give 
godly light. To do this they sought, and were, as St. 
Paul, in " jonmeyings often," and often " in perils." 
There is no book in the world more like a supplement 
to the " Acts " than the journal of John Wesley. In 
the main, Wesley's daily record is just such as Paul 
would have written, as Wesley's daily work was just 
such as Paul would have done. To both their great 
Master was life and power. He opened their way, and 
enabled them to walk in it. His mighty hand is as 
plainly to be discerned in the eighteenth century as in 
the first. Wonderful sometimes were the means by 
which He wrought for His servants. Commonly, how- 
ever. He taught them to use means which we may use. 
As an example for general imitation, the opening chap- 
ter of this serres shall present the picture of 

A BRIGHT CANDLESTICK AMIDST STORMS. 
There is an old engraving which represents a scene at 
Bolton. In the centre of the town, almost under the 
shadow of a venerable church, and within a stone's throw 
of an inn that appears to bear the sign of the bunch of 
grapes, there stands an old somewhat weather-worn 
cross. On its topmost step we see a reverend man, 
habited like a clergyman, with gown and bands, attempt- 
ing an address. Around him nre a rabble rout of men 
women, and children, with barking dogs and crowing 
ewcks. From Eieighbouring windows headi. are protrud- 
ing as if to see and hear what is going on. The clergy- 
mantis evidently no favourite^ for stones are levelled at 
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him. The crowd have previously endeavoured to hustle 
him down, and have once or twice succeeded; but he 
has regained his post. Now, however, three stout men 
are attempting to storm it. Of these three mighty men 
who lead the van of the devil's army, one, who has 
climbed up behind, is just bawling at the good man's 
ear, when a stone, intended for another victim, strikes 
him on his cheek, and stops his noisy tongue. Another, 
coming up valiantly in front, receives a stone upon hi& 
forehead, which fetches blood, and cools his courage 
very much indeed. The third, getting closer in to his 
work, has lifted his hand to inflict a blow, when, before 
he can give one, he gets one. A " sharp stone " raps 
the joints of his naughty fingers and makes him shake 
them with pain, evaporating his heroism. The arrows 
of the Parthians were evidently returning upon their 
own heads. God was the shield of His servant. The 
preacher was John Wesley. The date was Sunday, 
August 28, 1748, and the hour of the day, one o'clock. 
Before evening the evangelist had gone his way, leaving 
the seed he had sown to the care of the Lord of the 
harvest. 

This was Wesley's earliest recorded visit to Bolton^ 
but his converts had got there before him. John Ben-* 
net was, as far as we know, the first Methodist in the 
neighbourhood. He had for years led an unsettled Hf e^ 
and half -inclined for the ministry, at one time studied 
for it. But now he was engaged in business, and all hid 
■ericTusness had worn away. To Sheffield he went "to 
enter a horse for the races." The devil led him to the 
race-course, but there God met him, and, after a while, 
led him to Calvary. A Methodist, David Taylor, who 
was once butler to Lady Hastings, he is told, is going 
to preach. He desires to hear him, seeking, however, 
merriment rather than mercy. The preacher pulls his 
bow at a venture, but God directs an arrow at young 
Bonnet's heart; and, at the close of the service, he 
afiks Taylor to visit his father's- house. The wound be' 

B 2 
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had received, however, was little more than skin deep, 
and when he found his invitation unexpectedly accepted 
he tried to shuffle out of the engagement. But this 
could not be done. The door into his family had been, 
under momentary impulse, opened by the young man, 
and David Taylor pushed his way in and repeatedly 
visited them. At last John Bennet was converted, and 
became a Methodist. The Sheffield horse-racer, "throw* 
lag off every weight," began himself to run the 
heavenly race, " looking unto Jesus." From amidst the 
dissolute crowd on the Yorkshire turf, God had plucked 
a founder for the Methodist Church at Bolton. Bennet 
became a preacher, and before John Wesley visited the 
place, we find him there with t"vf enty-nine members 
under his care, 

SECOIP VISIT, COITPLICT, Am TBIUMPH. 
Fourteen months after his first visit John Wesley 
again appeared in Bolton. No sooner had he and his 
companions entered the main street than, like a pack of 
wolves, the Bolton " roughs " scented the Methodists, 
and followed them in full cry till they escaped within 
doors. Then, filled with a "rage and bitterness" 
which seemed to overmaster and almost destroy their 
manhood, the mob took possession of the whole street 
from^ one end to the other. But these Methodists 
were not easily daunted. They were accustomed as 
as much to the rage of men as the wrath of devils. 
They wero no dainty carpet knights. They were not 
to be kept from their word or worship because a few 
drops of rain threatened; but had often marched to it 
through showers of brickbats and storms of rotten eggs. 
They were not to be frightened off their duty by a 
draught, or chill wind, or slight cold, or incommodious 
house, or a somewhat boisterous Amen ; but were pre- 
pared to fight even with beasts at Bolton and elsewhere, 
as Paul had done at Ephesus. Taking advantage of a 
plight hush jLn the " roar " of the waves, Vincent Perro- 
pet ventured ont amooj; tlie mob. Jn ^ moment they 
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had rolled Mm in the mire, whence he managed to 
scramble back to the house, so disfigured that his friends 
could " scarce tell who or what he was." Stones now 
began to come through the window, and soon the rioters 
burst open the door. They got round John Bennet, 
and he opened on them some batteries of fire and brim- 
stone. David Taylor, "with smoother and softer 
words/' engaged others. A few moments more, and 
Wesley himself walked down from an upper room 
amongst them. Mounting a chair, he spoke to them, 
*'^his heart filled with love, his eyes with tears, and his 
mouth with arguments." They listened from the first 
with respect — every voice was hushed. Soon they were 
•• amazed," " ashamed," ''melted down; " and they 
"devoured every word." " The old Ahithophel," says th€ 
exultant preacher, " has had his council changed into 
foolishness." All "the drunkards, swearers. Sabbath- 
breakers, and mere sinners in the place," that he sent 
together to mob out God's servants, were caught in the 
Gospel-net, and the fishermen began forthwith to bring 
them to land. The next morning, at 5, John Wesley 
preached agrain, and again at 9, and then he and his com- 
panion could walk through the town without a mouth 
being opened to them except to bless them. " Into the 
wealthy place" God has commonly led His people 
•* through fire and through water." 

The candlestick was now fairly lighted, and the flame 
soon grew stronger. A chapel, since made a dwelling- 
house, was erected in Acresfield, and the Methodist 
society quickly numbered 126 persons. Then John Ben- 
net left Wesley, and carried with him all the society ex- 
cept 19, and the candlestick of Wesleyan Methodism 
was almost destroyed. But God watched the few left, 
and His servants did their work, and it was not long be- 
fore there was a revival, and the society rapidly grew in 
numbers. " They increased in grace no less," says Wes- 
ley, " walking closely with God, lovingly and circum- 
spectly with one another, and wisely towards them that 
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were without.*' There followed a period of steady 
growth. Storms of controversy beat round the little 
Church, but they remained faithful. Day by day, by 
quiet godly example, by social intercourse, by a diligent 
use of the means of grace, young and old, rich and poor, 
not slumbering together, but working together, they 
built up, under God's blessing, a noble temple of living 
stones. Chapels were erected ; and in 1786, a Sunday 
School of 500 children was formed. Bolton was soon the 
head of a circuit of 1,000 members. On May 10, John 
Wesley paid the place his last visit, and under that date 
records, " In the evening I preached in the lovely house 
at Bolton, to one of the loveliest congregations in Eng- 
land, who by patient continuance in well doing hav% 
turned scorn and hatred to general esteem and gor L- 
wilL" 
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CHAPTER IL 
Jersey. 



Jesus taught of the kingdom of heaven by the parable of 
the leaven. Like hidden leaven, of which each particle 
assimilates to itself the nearest portion of the saturated 
meal till the whole mass is leavened, so is the kingdom 
of God to spread amongst men. Not only by the action of 
ministers and Church officers, of Sunday schools and tract 
societies ; but by the contact of individual man with his 
fellows — ^the man of Christ and his divine life with the man 
of the world and his capacity for divine life— is Christianity 
to extend. To grind the world into religion by the ceabe- 
less motion of Church machinery is a hopeless task. But 
bring the flame of one lighted candle into contact with the 
unlighted wick of another, and this second is set on fire. 
Bepeat the process, and then one by one numbers are 
enkindled. So souls are to act one upon another till all 
receive the flame of true religion. "^very man '* is to 
teach ^* his neighbour and every man his brother," " till all 
shall know the Lord from the least to the greatest." (Heb. 
inii. 11.) To insist on this action as the duty of Christians, 
if there bum within their hearts intense yearning for the 
solvation of souls, is unnecessary ; and unless that yearning 
be there all urging to tliis duty will be ineffective. The 
early Methodists^ like the first Christians, were conspicuous 
for their holy zeal. In them there burnt a fire, restless to 
seize on everything that came within its reach. This they 
carried with them wherever they went, and it set all hearts 
around them in a blaze. They crossed oceans with it, and 
it burnt on shipboard. They carried it into obscure country 
villages and crowded cities, into deep forests and sea- washed 
islets, and wherever they went it made them ** burning and 
shining lights.** The whole economy of Methodism requires 
tt^s? service of priests and Levites to trausport it from place 
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to placs, "but the prayer-meetings and class-meetings consti- 
tute a portable shrine, which may be carried within the circle 
of a family whithersoever they wander ; and wherever they 
stay, Methodism may be set up. 

In this manner, in the first days of our faith, religion 
spread. •* They that were scattered" by Saul's persecution, 
** went everjrwhere preaching the word." Like the apostles, 
instead of finding it difficult to testify of Jesus, they said, 
^* We cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 
deard." 

The Church at Rome was probably founded neither by 
Peter nor Paul, but by some Roman Jew who returned from 
Jerusalem after having received the baptism of Pentecost. 
The flame of Christianity was introduced into Britain before 
Atigustine came with his monks, probably by some con- 
verted soldier or merchant. Methodism was created in 
America by Barbara Heck, an immigrant from Ireland, 
"when she reproved Philip Embury ,^ another immigrant, and 
drove him, with the mighty whip of a condemnin'? con- 
science, to preach the everlasting Gospel in New York. 
"The kingdom of God cometh not with observation.*^ In 
like manner was there a hundred years agO 

A CANDLESnCK LIGHTED AMIDST THE WATEES. 

Off the coast of France lie the last remains of the Norman 
dossessions of England — the Channel Islands. On these 
N'ature seems to have lavished a delicious climate and fer- 
tile soil, in which ** myrtles and laurels rise to the propor- 
tions of stately trees, and the orange ripens in th-e open 
air." The rude sea, however, until steam had asserted its 
mastery over winds and waves, shut these beautiful islands 
out from much intercourse with their neighbours. But He 
who of old directed that the mountains should be lowered, 
and the valleys raised, for the Royal progress of His Son, 
could easily find a path across the waters for His Gospel. 
A roundabout course rather than a direct one He chose in 
His sovereign pleasure. The truth which He designed 
England should give Jersey close to her shores. He cast 
fii-st upon a distant island in America, that thence it might 
be flun^ back on Eurone*- 
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A Jersey merchant speculated in Newfonndland. He 
became proprietor of an estate there, and went to visit it. 
Lydia of Thyatira was directed by the providence of God 
to Philippi, to sell her purple, and thither the apostle was 
Bent to her with the Gospel. A similar history was enacted 
1)700 years afterward in the lands of the west. Pierre Le 
Sueur, who had received no Gospel message at home, heard 
in Newfoundland, Laurence Coughland, a Methodist 
preacher from England, who had been ordained and sent out 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Le Sueur 
returned to his home with a sorely-troubled heart. But hifl 
sorrow w£is a mystery to those around him. He dwelt in a 
region to which they had no* aecess. He moved in a state 
of mind with which they had no sympathy. The matters oi 
which he spoke were to be *' spiritually discerned," and the 
faculty necessary for that task in them, as yet lay dormant. 
His neighbours thought him mad, ha he talked of a change 
of hearti Opposition arose within his own household; 
and in vain he long groped, consciously blind, for some one 
to lead him» Help was to come from the land where he had 
first found out his^ruin. From Newfoundland over the broad 
Atlantic there was borne to Jersey a heart that sung of 
salvation. John Fentin returning home, happy in the love 
of God, found Pierre Le Sudur seeking it in solitude. He 
hastened to instruct him. The penitent wept whole nights 
before God. He sought in the wiitten word the guidance 
of Heaven. Such earnestness was soon rewarded, and whilat 
engaged in secret prayer, he received the "peace that 
passeth understanding." That gift could not long be kept 
seeret. It was seen first in his own home, and his wife, 
who had hitherto opposed him, now prostrate by his side in 
prayer, received similar peace. Pierre Le Sueur and John 
Fentin, by word and life, bore witness to the grace of God 
amongst their neighbours, and in about a week twelve oi 
these were seeking salvation. They were denounced ag 
fanatics, they were opposed by persecution, but theii 
righteous livesj aided by Divine power, humbled some ol 
their stoutest opponents at the foot of the cross. Amidsl 
wolves the little shepherdless flock for four years stood 
undaunted. Then 
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HELP 
Came. In 1779, the master of an English vessel took up 
his rfisidence in the island. He inquired for some earnest 
Christians, and was directed to Le Sueur and his companions. 
He joined them, and the work grew. In 1783, further help 
came. Captain Webh, one of the founders of American 
Methodism, had obtained souls for his ministry also in 
England. The truth that came from under the scarlet coat 
of the soldier was as eflfective as that which came from 
beneath the black gown of the Newfoundland missionary. 
Some of this brave man's converts in the army were sent to 
Jersey. They soon found out Le Sueur and his companions, 
and advised them to apply to Wesley for assistance. Jasper 
Winscombe, a preacher in Hampshire, conveyed their 
request. At the Conference of 1783, Wesley read Wins- 
combe's letter, and asked, " Whether any preacher found it 
in his heart to obey the dill ? " Robert Carr Brackenbury 
who spoke both French and English, offered his services, 
and W£i8 dispatched. His home he fixed at St. Holier^ 
where he made an " old religious house " his chapel ; but 
preached throughout the whole island. '^ Much people," 
French and English, were moved. They gathered round 
the <* devout soldiers" and the earlier Methodists, and 
declared in their respective tongues the unity and blessed- 
nets of that inward work which they all alike felt. 
Brackenbury was prostrated by fever, but his mantle fell on 
his servant, and *< the Squire's man," wrote the soldiers, 
**has preached to us since his master's illness." 

EEHTFORCEMENT, CONHICT, AND VICTORY. 

Three years later another preacher was appointed to 
Jersey. Although but a youth, he was already a scholar, 
and afterwards became world-renowned as a commen- 
tator. His name was Adam Clarke. Under his care 
the Methodist tree grew, but the winds howled round it 
roughly, and the young missionary soon felt their force. 
While he was preaching in a wooden building, at St. 
Aubin, a desperate mob surrounded him and his 
audience. The valiant congregration immediately eva> 
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cnated the place, but the little society of thirteen 
persons stood firmly by their minister. It was resolved 
by the mob to pull the house down, and crow-bars were 
employed to sap its slight foundation. Through 
the window a pistol was presented at the preacher as 
he exhorted to courage, but it only "flashed in the 
pan." "If we stay here," said Clarke, "we shall all 
be destroyed. They seek not you but me. I will go 
out amongst them. When they have got me they will 
let yon pass unmolested." Disregarding both tears and 
entreaties, and accompanied only by one stout young 
man who would not leave him, Clarke walked out through 
showers of stones. The moon shone brightly, but the 
mob " divided right and left" before God's two servants, 
as, of old, the waters had divided for the escape of the 
Hebrews. Not a word was spoken, not a hand was raised 
against them. The little society followed in their path, 
and all escaped in safety. Then on their fragile chapel, 
the exasperated mob, hitherto held back by the unseen 
hand of God, fell in wrath and demolished it. Another 
similar encounter had the young Evangelist, and then 
the mob bowed to his stout-hearted seal with the shout, 
" He is a clever fellow : he shall preachy and we will 
hear him." 

Bat one of their betters now came to uplift the devil's 
prostrate banner. A magistrate summoned to himself 
the dnmimer of a militia regiment and all the rabble he 
could raise, and when Clarke was at prayer they pulled 
him down from his pulpit. Swarming about him they 
forced him from the town amidst the jeers of the 
multitude, and the music of the "Bogues* March." 
But their triumph was only momentary ; Clarke soon 
returned. His persistent pluck conquered opposition. 
He won peace by victory. Magistrates and mob were 
forced to honour him. The work was established. So- 
cieties were formed all over the island. The candlestick 
shone like a beacon upon the waters. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Isle of Man. 



In the waters midway between Great Britain and the 
Emerald Isle lies ancient Mona. Windy, damp, variable 
in climate, begirt with a restless sea, it presents, except in 
summer, few attractions to visitors. Yet one peculiar 
feature of interest is found in it. A ridge of mountains, 
composed of mica slate and clay slate, intersects the island 
from north-east to south-west, through almost its entire 
length. From the highest point, which rises 2,000 feet 
above the sea-level, on a clear day, there is commanded a 
view at the same time of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. Here there might be placed 

A CANDLESTICK FOR THE THREE KINGDOMS. 

The little island is still crowded with memorials of its 
ancient heathenism. Bunic inscriptions, tumuli, weapons, 
coins, tell of its former connection with the sea-kings of 
Scandinavia. The influence of the Eomish Church in the 
middle ageai is evidenced by the ruins of Hushton Abbey, and 
a nunnery near Douglas. Into this battle-ground, where 
Norwegians, Scots, and English, Heathenism and Romanism 
had successively struggled for empire, there was to be intro- 
duced a grander conqueror, whose victories, peaceful and 
spiritual, should be an unmixed and permanent blessing. 

At John Wesley's first Conference, held at the Foundry, 
London, in 1744, and consisting of but ten persons, there 
was present from the Isle of Man the Eev. John Meriton, a 
clergyman of the Established Church. Meriton we after- 
wards find in Wesley's company, in Cornwall, Ireland, and 
elsewhere ; but nothing appears to have been done by him 
for the Isle of Man. The Methodist leaders went on with 
their wonderful work elsewhere ; but on this secluded un- 
noticed spot, through one of their humble subordinate's, a 
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wnrk was to "be done, second in no respect to any of their 
grandest achievements. 

THE STORY OF THE LIGHTING. 

A restless Manxman, sor^king his fortune, visited Liver- 
pool. There, hearing a Methodist minister, he acquired more 
than the wealth of the Indies — the pearl of great price. 
Having exchanged the perils and woes of sin for the joys of 
gedlioess — he desired that others also should be saved. His 
thousfhts go hack to the land of his birth. The newly-con- 
verted Methodist would send to his brethren and his " father's 
bouse," that they might have with him *'like precious faith." 

But hy whom should he send ? Wesley was elsewhere. A 
regular minister was not to he got. What then ? Why, of 
course, use the heat instrument availahle^ If a sword cannot 
"be ohtained, perhaps a sharpened scythe may serve for a 
weapon. Never let God's work go undone btcause He has 
not given first-class instruments. Use the hest procurable. 
If He has provided no other. He means this to he used. 
Send the hoys into the harvest-field rather than let the 
giain rot. So thought this Manx convert, and turned his 
eyes to John Ciook. a local preacher. 

What is wanted for God's service is not might so much 
as heart. This John Crook had. He was a sturdy soldier. 
There was a Greek who seized a flying Persian ship with 
one hand ; when that was cut off, held it with the ether ; 
and when he lost that, seized it with his teeth. So John 
Crook, when he' could no longer stand to preach, preached 
upon his knees, and wielded the sword of the Spirit with 
all the might of the days of his strength. l$ut he was a 
man, every inch. He was rohust, erect, neat in attire, and 
friendly in manner. He loved poetary and song, and could 
lead the congregation in its "joyful noise" hefere God. 
He worked in the treasures of the Puritan divines, and his 
sermons came forth studded with their quaint gems. His 
flword was a " right good Jerusalem blade," and the Holy 
3pirit ^ade it '' sharp against the King's enemies." Such 
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a man, thougli but a local preacher, would, if God chose, 
prove as effective as an apostle ; and in time John Crook 
became what he has been called, 

THE APOSTLE OF THE ISLE OP MAN. 
He landed at Douglas on Sunday morning, March 11, 
1775. No time was to be lost. If there was no chapel he 
must make one, for the King's message must be declared 
on his own day without delay. If a chapel is to be extem- 
porised, why not get the best possible P He does not seek 
a hovel, but the court-house, and he gets it. He wants to 
give light to all that are in the place, and he puts his 
candle, not under a bushel in some back slum, but upon 
the tallest candlestick he can find. The hearers are very 
few. The way to get more is to make an impression on 
those he already has. He does so, and at the evening ser- 
vice on the samo day his congregation is too large for the 
court-house. The night is dark ; March winds are keen ; 
but there is the house not made with hands — constiucted at 
first to be a temple for God, and made so still by multitudes 
of his creatures — why should not Crook use it ? He follows 
fine examples, and preaches out of doors to a great crowd. 
The day closes, and this good servant finds himself like the 
Master, without a " place where to lay his head." That he 
was a Methodist, however, commended him te an Irishman, 
who, though not himself of this sect, had a brother that 
was. With this kind man he spent the night, and the next 
day a Scotchman offered the Englishman hospitality. 

CASTLETOWN. 
God opened the way for his servant to advance. One of 
his audience at Douglfis invited him to Castletown, and 
obtained for him the use of a ball-room. Crook went there. 
The room was crowded, and he announced that he would 
preach again the next day. The second congregation was 
immense. He must do at Castletown as he had done at 
D'Uglas, and preach out of doors. Gas was not known. 
The torchlight services of thi American woods could not 
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well be extemporised. But Crook's hearers wanted light 
in every sense, and, as they stood around him on a quiet 
night, they cheerfully became their own candlesticks, and 
in a blaze of candle-light out of doors received the truth. 
The8$ candles were not intended as symbols of penitence, 
but there were true penitents amcmgst the company that 
held them. They did not take the greasy candle-ends 
home to light them through the dark valley of the shadow 
of death, but some of them took hearts so enlightened by 
the grace of God, that around them not even death could 
make darkness. The candle-scene became common talk : a 
sensation had been produced. Curiosity was generally ex- 
cited. A servant of the Governor became Crook's host. On 
the following Sunday his services were attended by the 
Governor himself* After a visit to Feel, Crook returned to 
Liveipool. 

THE "APOSTLE'S" SECOND VISIT. 

His sojourn at home required by his business — ^for he was 
still a local preacher, dependent on his own hands for live- 
lihood-- was brief. His heart was with his converts. Soon, 
therefore, he is again found on the island. Enemies meet 
him. Bigoted churchmen are conspicuous in attacking him. 
Crook is prudent as well as brave. To conciliate his foes he 
reads the Church Homilies at every service. But, notwith- 
standing this, a notice is posted on the quay warning the 
people against the *^ hypocritical field preacher who had 
lately crept in among them to subvert ttie Church." He was 
attacked in Douglas by a ruffian from the country. On his 
way homo the persecutor was thrown from his horse and 
instantly killed! The Word of God then "ran" like fire 
amongst the dry grass of American prairies, and "was glori- 
fied.*" Crook, like a true knight of the red cross, had now 
won his spurs, and was admitted to the ranks of the ministry. 
Bat the battle was not yet over. Satan summoned up his 
reserves, and they came, profane and holy alike. Musicians,- 
sciaping their noisy catgut whilst he preached, attemptedto- 
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fiddle down the Gospel. The rabble yelled themselves hoarse 
to shout it down, and then, pelting the congregation as they 
left their meeting, thought to stone it down. School-boys 
and girls, as part of their education, were taught to follow 
the preachers with hooting and handfuls of dirty missiles. 
The bishop's throne itself shook with wrath, and he com- 
manded ** all rectors, vicars, chaplains, and curates, to warn 
their hearers against the Methodists," and to " repel from 
the Lord's table " their teachers. Crook himself fell into 
the hands of an excited crowd, and was with difficulty res- 
cued. If ecclesiastical thunder prompting to mob violence 
coul4 have effected it, the days of MethodiEm in the island 
were now numbered ; but God makes **the wrath of man to 
praise Him." Defenders of " the sect everywhere spoken 
against " started up where they were least expected. The 
Governor refused to permit the episcopal mandate to be read 
in his chapel. His wife protested openly against its abomin- 
able bigotry. Crook stood at the gates of the Governor's 
house and preached, that gentleman and his wife being 
amongst his hearers. The sentiments of his superior were 
avowed by the Lieutenant-Governor. Some of the clergy 
were of the same mind. In spite of the bishop, Crook re- 
ceived the Lord's Supper in the Governor's own chapel from 
the hands of his chaplain. Thp clergyman of Peel, whose 
church was crowded with hearers and communicants as the 
result of the good Methodist's work, openly sympathised 
with bim. Smyth, another clergyman, came from Ireland 
to comfort the new converts. Opposition was overcome. 
The winds were hushed. The candlestick burnt in beauty. 

WESLEY'S VISITS. 

Wesley himself visited the island in 1777. He was re- 
ceived at the residence of the late Governor by his widow. 
The clergy politely waited upon him. He preached without 
molestation. Crowds flocked to hear him« and all buhaved 
well. 

Four years later he again visited the island. The hostile 
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bishop was dead, and Methodinn was loved and honoured. 
He crowds his pages with eulogies. Of the society at Peel he 
says, " Hardly in England, except perhaps at Bolton, have 
I found so plain, so earnest, so simple a people.'' Of their 
congregational music he writes, ** I have not heard better 
singing either in Bristol or London. Who would have ex- 
pected this in the Isle of Man ?" Of the local preachers he 
has recorded, ** They were two-and-twenty in all. I never 
saw in England so many stout, well-looking preachers to- 
gether. If their spirit be answerable to their look, I know 
not what can stand before them." Before leaving them he 
sums up his impressions thus : — ** Having now visited the 
island round, east, south, north, and west, I was thoroughly 
convinced that we have no such circuit as this in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland. Here is no opposition either from the 
Governor (a mild, humane man), from the bishop (a good 
man), or from the bulk of the clergy. So that we have now 
rather too little than too much reproach — ^the scandal of the 
cross being for the present ceased. The natives are un- 
polished, that is, unpolluted ; few of them are rich or genteel; 
the greater part moderately poor ; and most of the strangers 
that settle among them are men that have seen affliction. 
The isle is supposed to have thirty thousand inhabitants. 
Allowing half of them to be adults, and oiur societies to con- 
tain one or two-and-twenty hundred (2,100 or 2,200) mem- 
bers, what a fair proportion is this ! What has been seen 
like this in any part cither of Great Britain or Ireland P '* 
The census of 1851 returned 132 places of wcrship in the 
idand, of which 59 belonged to Wesleyan Methodists and 27 
to Primitive Methodists, making 86 for the two Methodist 
Churches. To the Church of England there belonged 39, 
to the Roman Catholics 4, 2 to the Presbyterians, and 1 to 
the Independents. We conclude that the once despised 
Methodiflt candlestick is now the brightest in the island* 
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CHAPTER IV. 
York. 



Ko city in the Bnti^h Isles poesesses a mote fitmons Mstory 
than York. Before Csdsar's legions saw the white sea* 
washed clifEs of old England, York had acquired consider' 
able importance. The Romans made it their chief military 
station on the island. From the time of Septimus Severus, 
it became the residence of the Bomaa emperors wheo 
they Tisited the prorince ; and here their legates ordinarily 
held court Here the great Constantine eonmiencek^ that 
course southward and eastward which gave him the 
dominion of the Boman world, and made him the first of 
Christian emperors. Here has stood for 800 years— often 
desecrated} frequently altered, partially consumed in two 
terrible fires — but rising from the flames in greater beauty 
—•the magnificent cathedral of the Northern English Arch- 
bishop. The city is full of old churches, scientific institu- 
tions, relics of Roman and Saxon times, memorials of the 
civil wars of the Roses, and of the Eling and Parliament . 
but in the estimation of angels, who stand off and read this 
world's story from a region beyond its fogs and quarrels^ 
no event in the late history of York has been more influen- 
tial for its permanent good than the introduction of Metho^ 
dism. Here there was placed 

A TALL CANDLESTICK WITS KAM BRANCHES. 

On Friday, February 27, 1747, the apostle of Methodism 
was conducted by " honest muddy M. B. — who was so full of 
sublime speculations that he had left Scripture and common 
sense far behind *' — ^ his home at Acomb. That evening 
Wesley preached to a congregation, many of whom came 
from York. Always at his work, at flve the next morning 
he preached again. But that hour, in the depth of winter, 
was not too early. York citizens had already trudged out 
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to listen to the Methodist. They were intensely eager tor 
the tmth, and it was not spoken in vain. A class was 
formed of some of them. Thomas Staton« of Acomb, was 
Appointed their leader, and went to meet them, week by 
week, in York. The first spark was thus struck out from 
flinty hearts by the hammer of the word, and left gleaming 
in the darkness of this cathedral city, in the house of Mr. 
Stodhard, *'at the bottom of the Beddem.'* There the 
little society met) and there they had preaching when« at 
rare intervalsi a preacher could be got. 

ICHE STOMMASOir. 

The yeat tolled away to the middle of April. On Good 
^Viday* the 17th, the heroic Birstal stonemason, John 
Nelson, rode out on HeWorth Moor, near the northern 
Buburbs of the city, and preached to " a serious peaceable 
people." But the Master had said that His Gospel should 
bring "not peace on the earth, but a iword,^* and that 
truth the mason experienced on the following Easter-day. 
Then when standing on the same spot, he proclaimed 
Christ as *' sent to bless men by turning them from their 
iniquities,'' a gentleman, at the head of a mob, gave the 
command'— " Knock out the brains of that mad dog.'' 
Stones fell in showers. The congregation was driven away. 
Nelson himself was struck to the groimd, and lay there 
covered with blood. When he was able to wulk, the mob 
followed him through the city and over the bridge, 
swearing they would kill him. But a gentleman interposed, 
dragged him into his house, and told his cowardly assailants 
fhat unless they dispersed, some of them should be lodged 
in the castle-prison in less than an hour. Nothing daunted 
by such savage treatment, by five o'clock the same dayi 
this indomitable champion of Uie cross had ridden to Acomb, 
to preach. But about the same time a coach drove up 
there with ten young gentlemen in it— one of them the 
parson's brother — who sang drunken songs, and flung 
rotten eggs at the assembled Methodist women.*^ Soon after, 
there came up a reinforcement of two stout hired Goliaths, 
to aid the Philistines in their battle. Presently these heroes 

c 2 
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spied Nelson^ when one of them, with an oath, exclaimed-^ 
*• Here he is, I wiU kill him. If I do not kiU him, I will 

be d d." Bunning fiercely, like a human ram, with 

his head bent low, he attempted to butt the preacher on 
the chest; but he stepped lightly aside, and overwent the per- 
secutor on his head. In hotter rage, he now seized the unresist* 
iug Nelson, threw him to the ground, jumped upon him seye- 
ral times, and leaving him breathless and bleeding, went to 
the gentlemen who had hired him, and told them he had f al« 
filled his engagement. " I have killed the preacher,*' said 
he, '^and he lies dead in the croft.'' And then, to em^ 
phasize his afi^rmation, he seized a bystander, and broke 
two of his ribs. His masters went to the croft, and found 
Nelson still living. He demanded legal protection, but 
they cursed the law, and declared the king himself should 
fare no better than Nelson if he were present. As the 
Methodist attempted to move o£f, they struck him down, 
kicked him, dragged him alon'^ the ground, and at last 
six of them got upon him, '* to tread the Holy Ghost out 
of him.*' They would afterwards have put him into a well, 
but for the interference of a courageous woman. Two 
ladies from the city now made their appearance, and so 
shamed tihe so-called gentlemen, that they skulked off in 
confusion. The mob, separated from their leaders, marched 
back to the city with a drunken song of triumph, and the 
gentlemen drove away wit" in the coach, saying — "It is 
impossible for Nelson to live, and if John Wesley comes 
on Tuesday we will kill him. Then we shall be quite rid 
of the Methodists for ever ; for no one will dare to come 
if they two be killed.*' If these were gentlemen, where 
shall we find roughs ? Priests and gentlemen, and not the 
common people, have been ever at the back of mob per- 
secutions. But though the brutes in broadcloth and 
canonicals united with the men in fustian, they found it 
not quite so easy to get ** rid of the Methodists for ever." 

THE STOEM PASSED OYER, 
And the York Candlestick was still found burning. 
A \es^ later, and the society numbered tw^elve members. 
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At its first lovefeast thirteen were present, the thirteenth 
being probably Wesley himself, by whom the service was 
conducted. But **who hath d^sfiised the day of small 
things P' 

THE HOLE m THE WALL. 

This was the undignified designation of the house to 
which, from /' the bottom of the Beddem," the flickering 
candlestick of York Methodism was now removed. It 
stood at the north-west end of the cathedral. Beneath it 
were dark vaults, probably once the dungeons of the bishop's 
prison. , But religious liberty was growing in the room 
above, where men, who had suffered for conscience' sake, 
under the influence of a second reformation, had, like old 
Latimer, « lighted such a candle by Gk)d's grace in England 
as shall never be put out.'* Shortly, the Hole in the Wall, 
like its predecessor, became too small, and the candlestick 
was next placed in the Pump-yard, and shed its light upon 
the neighbouring shambles. Persecution again raged. 
Methodists had their windows and furniture broken with 
stones. Some of them were forcibly seized, and carried off 
for the army and navy, and one was committed to prison 
for his impudence in declaring that his sins were forgiven ! 
As Paul appealed to CaBsar for protection, so the Methodists 
now appealed to the Crown of England. Some Sheffield 
rioters were tried in York. Punishment fell on the 
offenders, and peace was secured for the Methodists. 
Threats, indeed, continued to be heard — a justice of the 
peace distinguished himself by endeavouring to excite the 
old mob hostility, but the demon was too heavily ironed 
with the fetters of England's law to do more than roar. 
The candlestick was soon in a blaze. Wesley's visit to 
York in May, 1753, serms to have been a great blessing. 
The " rich and honourable " crowded to hear him. The 
very rabble were " grown civil, scarcely one of them speak- 
ing a rude or angry word.'* ** Tears and cries " arose from 
distressed seeking souls. " God bowed the heavens, and 
came down, and the flame of love went before Him. The 
rocks were broken in pieees, and the mountains flowed 
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down at His presence." Two years roll away, and Wesley 
writes of York, under date, June 9, 1765 : — ** I took my 
leaye of the richest society, number for number, which we 
have in England. I pray the place will not prove the 
Capua of our preachers." 

A permanent preaching-room was now erected in Pease- 
holm Green, near the wool-market, but as yet, there was 
only a sermon once in three weeks, or at best, once in a 
ortnight, for the rich Methodists of York. The circuit of 
the preachers extended for 300 miles, and their hearers 
were not likely to be surfeited with the Gk>spel« 

"TRAPPED r 

In 1756, on a Sunday, in St Saviour's Church, the 
incumbent warned his oong^gation against hearing '* that 
vagabond Wesley preach." Soon after, on a Saturday 
night, Wesley arrived at York, and on the following morn- 
ing, after preaching in Peaseholm-green Chapel, went to 
St. Saviour's Church, dressed as a clergyman. The strange 
cleric was observed by the incimibent as he read prayers, 
and a message was sent inviting him to preach. The 
stranger accepted the invitation, and delivered a powerful 
discourse. At its close the viear asked his clerk if he knew 
who the preacher was. *<Sir," said he to the agitated 
clergyman, '* he is the vagabond Wesley against whom you 
warned us." '* Indeed ! " exclaimed the astonished parson, 
** we are trapped ; but," he added, *' we have had a good 
sermon." How the unwary parson had been taken-in was 
soon known. The dean threatened a complaint to the arch- 
bishop. The vicar thought it good policy to anticipate 
such a complaint, and himself told the archbishop that he 
had allowed Wesley to occupy his pulpit. *' You did right," 
said the prelate, gifted with truer sagacity and more 
liberality than most of his brethren. The complaint was 
hushed, and the incumbent invited the ** vagabond Wesley " 
to preach again. *' Blessed," said the venerable preacher, 
as he complied with the invitation, *^ are they who are per- 
secuted for righteousness' sake. Perhaps no man in Eng- 
land knows more of what this means than I do." The 
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word fell on the ears of the cong^regatioa before whom he 
had been denounced, and they knew how true it was. The 
cause grew. The wrath of man was again made to praise 
Grod. On one of Wesley's last visits — ^now a very old man 
— he said that Mr. Brown, of Haddington, reckoned up 
on his death>bed, amongst his many mercies, that ^* Qod 
had kept him from following that man of sin, John 
Wesley.*' " But,** said Wesley, as he looked heavenward, 
rubbing his hands, ^* I hope to meet John Brown in heaven 
and to join him in the praises of Gtod," A man with so 
large a heart deserved the world for his parish. His Gk)d- 
given charity took hold of York in greater power, and its 
blaze grew taller and broader. It soon flung light upon 
the whole county. Scarborough, Hull, Poeklington, Mal- 
ton, Ripon, Eaisingwold, and Tadcaster, one after another 
cut off from York, have become the heads of Methodist 
Circuits. At the last religious census in 1861, there were 
in Yorkshire 1,177 places of worship that belonged to 
Wesleyan Methodists, and 678 to other Methodist bodies, 
making 1,855 as the offspring of Methodism The Church 
of England had 1,143; the Independents, 242 ; the BaptiatSy 
126 ; and other denominations among them, 233. 
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CHAPTER Y. 
Manchester. 



With a population of about half a million, Manchester, 
including Salf ord, holds a position in the United King- 
dom surpassed in importance only by the Metropolis. 
In the depths of Africa, beyond the track of Livingstone 
— in Southern Islands of which Captain Cook never 
dreamt — ^in the desert heart of old Asia— on the vest- 
ments of kings and the rags of beggars, there may he 
discerned the hand of Manchester. King Cotton has 
subjects north, south, east, and west; and wherever 
they are found the name of the eotton metropolis is 
held in honour. 

But side by side with cotton wealth there has grown 
silken reputation. The development of mind has kept 
pace with that of matter. Public and patriotic spirit 
has risen inch by inch with material bulk. Out of the 
smoke-wrapt, brick-bmlt, factory town by the dark 
leaden Irwell, there have come some of the mightiest 
impulses that have quickened the life of England. 
The plain Free Trade Hall of Manchester has sometimes 
won more political attention than the piles of Gothio 
grandeur on the banks of the Thames. In the babyhood 
of canals and railways, Manchester stood conspicuous as 
one of their most generous nurses, and her foster- 
children, now grown to honour, provide innumerable 
paths along which Manchester hastens to commerce 
with the world. In yet earlier days the Massacres of 
the Duke of Alva, and the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, flung a mass of exiled mind and skilled labour 
in banished Flemings and Huguenots upon the swelter- 
ing manufacturing activity of Manchester. From those 
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times of persecation the town steadily rose to mercantile 
greatness. But more worthy than material wealthy and 
more blessed than commercial influence, is the moral 
power of which^ through Methodism^ Manchester has 
become a centre. 

SLO¥ LIGHTIN&. 

Like some cautious invader, Methodism gradually 
crept around the town. Through Derbyshire, Cheshire, 
and Lancashire it pressed on, taking possession of 
Bolton, Bochdale, Bongs (in the parish of MeUor), 
Chinley (near Chapel-en-le-Frith), Banmoor (in the 
Peak Forest), Ohelmorton and Burnley, Hopkin Pit and 
WoodLey ; then last of aU it laid siege to Manchester. 
Mr. Clayton, indeed, one of the original ** godly club '* 
at Oxford, soon after the Methodist revival commenced, 
took up his residence in the town. But he was not 
prepared for the vigorous action of some of his early 
associates. Presently Wesley and Whitefield preached 
there, but without any remarkable results, and they 
pressed on, like birds of passage, to more congenial 
spheres. John Bonnet, of Bolton, too, became eminent 
as a labourer. But it was reserved for John Nelson, 
the immortal stonemason, to move conspicuously in the 
front of the columns of assault as a pillar of fire. 
Coming over the Cheshire hills from Woodley, in com- 
pany with ten friends, he entered Manchester on a 
Sunday afternoon in 1743. No one appears to have 
welcomed him, but his business was not unknown. At 
the Cross 2,000 people were gathered. Without delay 
he published his Master's message amongst them. For 
a time the only mischief-makers stood skulking at a 
distance. From one of them presently there came a 
stone true to its mark. It struck Nelson on the head, 
and started blood, but as he persisted in his work his 
injury only won him sympathy. A few minutes later 
there came two officers of the law, and, producing their 
batons, seized the preacher and John Bennet* to take 
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them before the magistrates. " If I have done anything 
contrary to the law," said Nelson, " I ought to suffer 
by the law." " Suffer you shall," said lis captor. But 
to this violent treatment of their preacher the pe<^le 
seem to have objected, for the head constable was 
driven to use his staff upon them. He and his com- 
panion were soon glad to get safe out of the crowd, and 
scampered off as fast as they could, while Nelson cried 
after them, " Stay, gentlemen, for we cannot get through 
the people as fast as you do." Such was the first 
irruption of Methodism into Manchester, but nothing 
more appears to have been done for three or four years. 
Nelson had been pressed for a soldier, and Bennet and 
the Wesleys only now and then appeared in the suburbs. 
On one of these occasions, however, some "yonng men 
from Manchester," few and poor, spoke to Charles 
Wesley. Ketuming home they carried the Gospel 
seed in their hearts. To take such a room as they 
could for their religious services, to form themselves 
into a dass, and to writ« to Wesley desiring to be owned 
as brethren, and to be visited by the Methodist preachers, 
were their next steps. They thus formed a Methodist 
Society in Manchester early in 1747. In their conduct 
we see exhibited that self-help which in other matters 
has crowned their townsmen with honour. Instead of 
waiting to be shaped into order by others Manchester 
Methodisni even in its babyhood learned to shape itself. 
Such a vigorous infancy promised an honourable man- 
hood. 

THE FIEST PEEAGHINGf^EOOM. 
Down to 1817 there stood a wooden pile over the 
Irwell— old Blackfriars Bridge. Immediately adjoining 
it, on the north side, over the spot where the main sewer 
poured its filthy contents into the river, back in the 
"Eose and Crown" yard, into which yon entered from 
Deansgate by a narrow passage, was to be seen the 
cradle of Methodism in Manchester. Amidst a number 
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of wooden and bhatched dwellings tliere rose^ on the spot 
afterwards occupied by No. 10, Bateman's-bmldings, a 
house, brick-built, three stories high, and slate-roofed. On 
its ground floor was a carpenter's shop. The next floor of 
two xooms contauied the apartments of a lately-married 
couple.^ Above these was the garret, whose roof, sup- 
ported by a beam very much cracked, threatened conti- 
nually to fkll in. For a poor woman this room is at once 
kitchen, parlour, bedroom, and workshop, while at the 
same time it serves the Methodists for a chapeL Up a 
narrow, rickeiy staircase, taking care not to break their 
necks, as Christopher Hopper says he was in danger of 
doing, they enter. In one comer lies a heap of coals, 
and in another a spinning-jenny, and perhaps a loom. 
Somewhere about there are a bed, some chairs, and a 
table. The congregation consists of twenty or thirty 
* elderly women " and young men. Here Manchester 
Methodism was bom. It was no sickly child, dependent 
for life on purple and fine linen and sumptuous fare. It 
came out of the wilderness, and fed oftentimes only on 
« locusts and wild honey." It grew like " a root out of 
a diy ground, without form or comeliness" in the eyes 
of men. It was the "least of all seeds,*' but it soon be- 
came a great and beautiful tree. Komanism in England 
first converted the princes, and then the people — a suspi- 
cious course. Methodism took the Gospel order, " from 
the least to the greatest," and won its own fortunes. 
Though bom in a garret, this hardy child, like Him of 
the manger, was bom to be great. Boom, fresh air, the 
best places and services and ministers for Methodism — 
nothing can be too good ; but, when necessity calls, ever 
may it be ready to breathe the poisoned air of garrets 
and cellars, and to enter back slums and dark alleys to 
give starving men bread ! Too dainty for hard work and 
rude lodgings, it would be unworthy of Uim who had 
*' not where to lay His head." 
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WESLETS FnUST SEEMON. 

Later in 1747, on May 7, John Wesley at midday 
entered Manchester. Nelson was again at large, and 
had announced that Wesley would preach that after- 
noon. A crowd gathered, of whom not one -tenth could 
have entered the garret. Faint and we&ry after a hot 
ride, straight across the bridge, leaving the old shaky 
room behind, walked the preacher to Salford Cross, and 
abruptly, without singing, began an exhortation from 
fche words, " Seek ye the Lord while He may be found." 
His sermon was nearly concluded when a " big man"— 
big probably with pompous vanity as well as of body, 
but certainly smnU of soul — " thrust in with three or 
four more, and bade them bring out the engine." Wise 
&8 the seipent, though harmless as the dove, Wesley 
immediately withdrew into a neighbouring yard, and 
fiTiished his discourse without interruption, kt the end 
of the year about fourteen or fifteen members composed 
the Manchester society. 

TEMA FIEMA. 

William GrimBhaw, George Whitefield, and others were 
speedily found ''confirming the souls of the Manchester 
disciples." Presently there came Christopher Hopper. 
The garret was crowded. Sinners trembled and were 
converted. The " poor old house literally shook " under 
the multitudes, and the congregation was thrown into 
confusion. Hopper suggested that they should retire 
quietly, and no injury was sustained. The into est 
grew. Multitudes more clamoured for the GospeL Tho 
room was unsafe. Then God provided a better. A 
Baptist Chapel near Withy Grove, was placed at the 
service of the Methodists — ^the minister and congrega- 
tion generously electing to share the scorn of this 
despised sect for the glory of their common Master. 
Honour to those large-hearted Baptists ! 

In 1750 the Methodists acquired a chapel of their own. 
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It stood somewhat hidden behind the houses in Birchin- 
lane. Now commenced the season of storms. Night 
after night for three years the neighbourhood of the 
new chapel was a scene of disturbance. A guard was 
habitually set at the door. The rioters, however, no 
more honoured the king than they feared God. Their 
hostility to religion might have gone unpunished, but in 
other matters they got under the sword of the law, and 
some of them were transported. This cleared the sky 
a little, and the flickering light burnt more steadily. 

In 1771 Manchester was made the head of the circuit 
previously denominated South Lancashire, but the 
number of members is still returned for four years in 
the Minutes under the old name. In 1775 they appear 
for the first time credited to Manchester, and are 
reckoned at 1^060. 

PUEE AS WELL AS STEOKG 
Soon appears to have become the light of this Golden 
Candlestick. The first superintendent of Manchester 
contrasts its character with that of his next station. Of 
the latter he writes "general dullness" — "no discipline" 
— "the singing of the people indicated they were half 
asleep," the week-day evening congregations were so 
small that there was room enough for them " in the 
kitchen" — the preacher's house had not "one decent 
thing in it " — and, when he wanted matters improved, 
"the circuit echoed from end to end with complaints 
of his pride and lordliness." Manchester was the 
reverse. Everything there "was done cheerfully 
and without grudging." A people so united, earnest, 
and liberal must, with God's blessing, prosper. Birchin- 
lane Chapel became too smalL It was enlarged, and 
served Methodism in Manchester for thirty years. 
Then in 1780 Oldham-street Chapel was erected. At 
the sacramental service on the first Sunday 1,100 or 
1,200 communicants attended. So burnt this Candle- 

6TICE LIGHTED XTNDEB A BUSHEL ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Diss. 



In tbe low-lying county of Norfolk, on the ba«nks of tli€ 
little river Waveney, which alone separates it from 
Suffolk, there stands the small town now known as Diss. 
Far back it is to be traced in English history by the 
name of Disce, or Dice. Over an uneven site its antique 
houses are built chiefly into three irregular streets. 
But its old renown is not great, and its modem impor- 
tance arises from its being the centre of an extensive 
agricultural district, and having a few of its inhabitants 
employed in the manufacture of coarse hempen cloth. 
Small note has it as compared with those grand spheres 
in the north in which our previous sketches have traced 
Methodist triumphs. But the noble and heroic of life 
may be acted not only at the he id of armies, and under 
the gaze of nations, but also in lowly cottages^ where 
poor men have lived 

" Little and unknown, 
Loved and prized by God alone.'* 

In dark comers of the world, in garrets and cellars^ 
multitudes have spent their days strong in faith and 
great in self-denial, which, however, shall remain 
unrevealed until the judgment of God. So, whilst 
Methodism won more conspicuous victories in Manchester 
and York, and other similar spheres, its fight was aa 
stubborn, and its victory as true, in little unnoticed Diss 
as anywhere. Out of obscure countiy villages, where it 
has been proscribed and persecuted for generations, and 
its members are -still condemned to a social ostracism^ 
and punished by a permanent fine, inflicted in the form 
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•f a diminislied bnsiness^ there may be dragged deeds 
that will put vauntiiig cities to the blush. 

A. METHODIST HE£0. 

Amongst the heroic itinerants who^ through ** a great 
fight of afflictions/' won for our Church its early 
triumphs^ few will rank higher than Thomas Lee. To 
be struck down with violence — to be rolled in mud by 
cursing mobs — to be thrown into the common sewei>— 
to be delivered by ecclesiastical magistrates into the 
hands of ferocious ruffians^ drunken with ecclesiastical 
malignity — to be pelted with eggs^ filled with blood, and 
sealed with pitch-— to be drenched with floods of water 
from head to foot, and then, by way of variation, to be 
painted over from top to toe — ^these were incidents in 
the life of Thomas Lee. But he met them like a soldier 
of heaven. Blackened, besmeared with paint and filthy 
bleeding, more than half dead, away he went from some 
of these experiences^ and preached to his trembling 
people from the tett, " Many are the afflictions of the 
righteous, but the Lord delivereth him out of them all." 
And upon a review of his past life, in comparative old 
age, he exclaimed, " Lord, if thou wilt give me strength, 
t will begin again ; and if thou shalt add to my trials 
lions' dens and fiery furnaces, by thy grace 1 will ,^o 
through them all." Such heroism in the cause of tnith 
and conscience and Christ has, perhaps, never been 
surpassed by martyr or apostle. Christian Ironsides like 
Lee could not but conquer. Filth, pestilence, long 
journeys, rough weather, rude lodgings, uncourteous 
congregations, hard toil, and harder fare*— the worst of 
such moderh troubles, what would they be to men like 
Thomas Lee ? Ecclesiastical dandies are altogether out 
of place in John Wesley's regiment of " The sacra- 
mental host of God's elect." To-day's dw:arf s can hardly 
be expected to wear the armour and cany the weaponf 
of their giant forefathers. If Midian is to be conquered, 
the timid must go home, even though Gideon's 32,000 
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men be reduced to 300. O., for lamps^ pitcliers, and 
trumpets^ in the hands of 300 such men as Thomas Lee ! 

THE GAIDLESTIGX EEHOYED. 

In 1770 Lee entered Diss^ and, standing in the open 
street, began to preach the GospeL The baptized 
heathens abont him flew to the Church, and nsed its 
consecrated bells to ring down the Methodist with his 
Gospel. An auxiliary brigade armed themselves with 
the parish fire-engines and filthy water, to extinguish 
the heavenly fiame which began to bum. Lee's congre- 
gation was broken up, and he retired to the end of the 
town. Ere he shook the dust from off his feet, once 
tnore he sought to do his Master's work. But the wild 
crowd at his heels drowned his voice with noise, and 
with stones and dirt pelted him from the town. Diss 
recovered its equanimity, and sank back into spiritual 
slumber. But, amongst the crowd that stoned away 
the Methodist, there was a lad who was afterwards to 
become the father of Methodism in the neighbourhood. 
At 20 years of age this lad, George Taylor, then resi- 
dent in the city of Bath, strayed into the Methodist 
Chapel. The renowned Captain Webb, one of the foun- 
ders of American Methodism, occupied the pulpit. His 
text was, "And there appeared a great wonder in 
heaven ; a woman clothed with the sun, and the m<x>n 
under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars." Young Taylor was startled, arrested, convinced 
of sin, and led to Christ. Soon after, removing to 
London, he joined the Lambeth Methodists, and drank 
in their earnest spirit. A visit to his native town 
brought him face to face with its moral misery. His 
soul was stirred within him. He hired a house, whose 
ground-floor was adapted for a preaching-room. For 
legal protection he registered it as a place of worship. 
All the consecration it required was that of the Gospel 
and the Spirit of God. The Norwich Wesleyan ministers 
came over from North Lopham with the truth, and their 
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Master joined ihem, as fie had promised, and gave them 
tongues of fire. They needed help. The devil mar- 
shalled his legions against the spot where the Gospel 
banner was plants, and th« fight raged fiercely. A 
icompany of soldiers on one occasion seized the room 
as soon as it was opened, occupied nearly all the seats, 
and commenced smoking. The preacher read to them 
an abstract of the Toleration Act, and then with the 
two-edged sword of the Spirit dealt around him blows 
keen and bea^. The gallant redcoats were no match 
for the solder of Jesus Christ. Completely cowed, 
many of them slunk away altogether, and the rest put 
out their pipes, and listened reverently to the sermon. 

On another occasion the riot era, pinidently keeping 
outside, fastened the house-door while the congi'egation 
was within, and through the key-hole blew in amongst 
them a quantity of asafoetida. The people were sickened, 
and their preacher became extremely ill. At length 
the door was forced open, and the mob, awed chiefly 
through the deportment of a noble woman« suffered the 
half-stifled Methodists to escape. Taylor soon returned 
to London. There was no other champion for the infant 
cause in the town. So the preaching wa« discontinued, 
and the Candlestick ceased to bum. 

" 00 ¥HEEB YOU AEE WABTTED MOST." 

I)iss, John Wesley said, was " one of the most wicked 
towns in the kingdom." The more, therefore, it needed 
the presence of a good man. It was amongst the " chief 
of sinners ;" and He who had " come to seek and save that 
which was " emphatically " lost," designed that salva- 
tion should yet visit Diss. The Candle is most wanted 
in the darkest places, and will shine brightest thei«. 
Diss was ODO of the darkest in the land. Though the 
neighbourhood was most repulsive to his religious tastes, 
in 1785 God sent George Taylor to reside there. He could 
oot live without religion . If there was no livin|2^ Church* 

o 
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though but a simple layman, he would try to form one. 
A house was again set apart for preaching. The Gospel 
flame was again lighted. The Master threw his shield 
over His servant's work, and hushed the human winds 
to peace. The light long gleamed feebly, but it has 
never since been extinguished, and while George Taylor 
has worthy successors in Diss, it never will be. Four 
years roll away, and Mr. and Mrs. Heys select Diss 
for their abode, and attach themselves to its infant 
Methodism. A class is formed — the germ of a Metho- 
dist Church. Then for the bride of Christ a tabernacle 
was wanted, and the bridegroom soon provided one. 
Small, unpretentious, but the gift of much love and 
self-sacrifice, there rose the Methodist Chapel — a mate- 
rial monument of spiritual triumph. 

WESLEY'S OKE YISIT. 

• Diss has but one record in "Wesley's journal, and that 
is on the last page. In 1790 the apostle of Methodism, 
now more than fourscore years of age, traversed Nor- 
folk amidst " mizzling rain " and October winds, that 
" chilled him from head to foot.** The elements were 
rough, but men had grown civil and even kind. The 
tide onoe so strong against Methodism was turned. 
Honours awaited "Wesley wherever he went. His socie- 
ties were united and respected. His congregations were 
crowded, and usually included many of the local clergy. 
He was invited to visit Diss. Taking heart at the 
change in the public mind, some friends applied to the 
rector to grant the parish church for "Wesley's minis- 
trations. Great willingness to comply with their re- 
quest the clergyman expressed. But the Bishop was 
passing near the town, and tempering his valour with 
discretion, he advised the applicants to secure the pre- 
late's approval. " Mr. "Wesley is a brother," said 
Bishop Home, " let him tave the church." High and 
low crowded to hear him; and though, from an acci- 
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dent, Wesley was two hours behind his time, the congre- 
gation patiently awaited him. The church, one of the 
lai^est in the county, was filled as it had not been for 
& huiidred years. Had such liberality on the part of 
clei'gymen and churchmen been general, it would, with- 
out doubt, have secured Methodism in perpetuity to 
the Church of England. We ^\ey was triumphant, and 
his despised followers triumphed with him. At the 
previous Conference, in July, Diss had been made the 
head of a circuit, with two Ministers ; and now open 
hostility ceased, prejudices were dissipated, and, best 
of all, Qod came in power to aid His servants. The 
divine leaven woilied out into the country. Congre- 
gations were gathered, societies formed, and chapels 
built. At the Conference of 1791, Diss was returned as 
having 310 members. " Who hath despised the day of 
iimall tV ings ? " The little Candlestick is burning still. 
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CHAPTER YII. 
Carlisle. 



•* No war or battle's sound 
Is heard the world around." 

Of the ^riod of Christ's advent so sang England's 
great Puritan poet. " On earth peace, goodwill towards 
men,** was united in the angels* *fcinthem with "Glory to 
God in the highest." Under the gentle influence of the 
Gt^spel of love the world is gradually becoming a " quiet 
habitation.** No part of it presents this feature more 
pei-fectly than our own "tight little island." The old 
border-land, where Scotch and English warriors for 
generations harassed each other's homes, hns long slept 
undisturbed. Northern and southern Britons have 
exchanged their mutual pugnacity for brotherly kind- 
ness and charity. The din of manufactures now sounds 
where once was heard the clash of arms. The ploughr 
man and reaper pursue their peaceful toil on iHudfi 
formerly the wa^te battlegrounds of the southern 
Percies and the Donglases of the north. Grey old 
castles remain as venerable witnesses of bygone days 
of strife. As the advanced fortress of England against 
the restless chivalry of Caledonia, stood the fortified 
town of Carlisle, on whose towers the watehman never 
slumbered, and whose stout burghers, like warhorses 
harnessed, habitually awaited the sound of the trumpet. 
All this military poojp has passed away. The walls are 
levelled, and only the Norman Castle, erected, it is said, 
by William Rufus, stands in solitary grandeur, recalling 
memories of the old animosities. So may wars cease to 
the ends of the earth ! The true conqueror of bluster^ 
ing Mars is He who, though He may neither " strive. 
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nor cry, nor caase His voice to be heard in the streets/' 
yet puts His foot on the old serpent's head. The 
disciples that rally to the call of Jesus of Nazareth shall 
at last si and forth victors over the devil^ and redeemers 
of the tforld from waf< Amongst these during the hist 
100 years thei despised Methodistit hate secui'ed a dis- 
tinguished place. The moral leaven which they deposited 
in the lump of English society in London and elsewhere^ 
was soon found at work in the far north. Out from 
amidst the bleak rugged hills round Haworth there 
came the fiery spirit of William Grimshaw ; and amongst 
other hearts that he kindled was that of Kobert Bell, an 
officer of ex<dse. Close on the borders of Scotland, at 
Longtown, this good man was stationed ; and there ho 
did not simply let his light shine, as an invalid might 
have done, a spectacle of grace to all around, but he 
became an active home missionary, and sought to give 
others the holy fire he himself possessed. From Long- 
town he sounded out the Gospel trumpet into the 
neighbouring villages, till its notes wei'e heard at 
Stan>nx, dose to the gales of Oai'lisle, and then, over- 
leaping the old ramparts, in 1767, they rang within tho 
walls. It was not long that Bobei't Bell had to wait a 
response. The Gospel summons, blown by this stout 
red-cross knight, was answered by George Pollock, who 
threw open his gates and welcomed both Christ's ser- 
vant and his great conquering Lord. Into the house of 
this good man there was soon gathered a little band 
of Methodists. 

" FELL 'EM IN TW HECK." 
Such was the familiar cognomen given Jacob Rowell 
*' in allusion to the fact that his woi'd often stiTick down 
listeners at the heck or porch-door of the chapels." A 
man of might was this grand evangelist — a poweiful 
untii-ing itinerant, familiar with persecution. Of him 
John Wesley said, " This man will save more souls than 
loth of us," meaning his brother and himself. Auiid»i 
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the mountains and villages and towns of the wild north 
roamed this anxious shepherd, seeking lost sheep whom 
he might save. Amongst other places he visited Car- 
lisle, shortly after Bell's first efforts there. He saw 
and mourned its spiritual destitution ; and at his sug- 
gestion, it is believed, Robert Wilkinson, a local preacher, 
of Barnard Castle, was sent there — a man, afterwards 
an itinerant, mighty in life and "sublime in death." 
George Pollock received him as an apostle of God, 
provided him with a home, furnished him with a horse, 
and became his principal supporter. The Methodists 
then numbered ten or twelve persons, and they secured 
a meeting-room in Botch ergate. 

PERSECTTTIOH 
arose. Wilkinson was preaching to his small audience 
when a mob gathered about the doors. One of them, 
conspicuous amongst many who " breathed out threat- 
enings and slaughter" for his terrible zeal, entered the 
room, seized the preacher, and dragged him to the 
street. Further violence seemed inevitable, but the 
God who preserved Lot amidst the beasts of Sodom had 
^ven his angels charge concerning the Methodist. A 
door was opened by a friendly neighbour : Wilkinson 
sprang in and was safe. His fierce assailant was soon 
after convicted of theft ; and, according to the barbarous 
laws of the times, was burnt in the hand with the rob- 
ber's brand. About the same time a fellow -persecutor, 
precipitated from a scaffold, was killed on the spot. So 
God avenged His saints, and they encouraged themselves 
in His salvation. But the-devil was still loose. As they 
met in class their door was fastened on the outside, and 
fumes of asafoetida were blown into the room. After 
being almost suffocated they got the door open, and 
then the crowd of ruffians around, as if awed by a felt 
Divine presence, shrank back on either side, and the 
servants of God walked untouched through their midst 
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as the old Hebrews through the roaring floods of the 
Eed Sea. 

SCALEBT HILL. 

Six miles from Carlisle there stoc^d the little village 
of Scaleby Hill. Thither Bell, Wilkinson, and a local 
preacher from Cockermouth of the name of Wilson, a 
worthy trio, resolved to take their Master's message. 
Notice was given of their intention. A large mob 
assembled to give them battle. Grotesque dresses were 
donned by the rioters, indicating the merriment they 
expected, and at the same time affording them valuable 
disguises. Drums and other musical instruments con- 
spired to keep their courage up. Rotten eggs and stones 
were their first weapons of offence. The former were 
soon exhausted, and the latter then came exclusively 
and abundantly into play. Still the Methodists held 
their ground. A stone struck the preacher on the head, 
and he was soon covered with blood. As the violence 
increased, the Methodists sought shelter in a house. 
But the doors were at once broken open and the windows 
smashed. A parley was called. Two of the inmates 
ventured out, and attempted to reason with their 
besiegers. But they were instantly seized, dragged to 
the " pond of a dunghill," flung into it, and, upon get- 
ting out, were trampled in the neighbouring mire till 
the rage of the rioters had expended itself, and then 
they dispersed. The next day legal protection was 
sought; but there was none to be obtained for the 
Methodists in those parts. The dogs of the magistrate 
to whom they applied were turned loose upon them, 
and they were worried from the house. Such was 
" Justice's justice *' then, and long after, in Carlisle and 
the neighbourhood. " At almost every meeting multi- 
tudes of mischievous people assembled about the house : 
the windows were sometimes broken, stones and bricks 
frequently thrown, and the members were hissed at and 
otherwise abused as they passed along the streets." 
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" LEAM TO LABOUR AND TO WAIT." 

No wonder that in these regions the Gospel grain of 
mustard-seed was of slow development. Any seed less 
hardy would* have perished. Ini 1770; on Good Friday, 
John Wesley for the first time preached' at Carlisle; and 
found fifteen members- only. " It is here," said he, ** the 
day of small things." Still very slowly grew the work» 
The preaching-room was most uncomfortahle, and, in 
January, 1772, Wesley writes to one o£ his preachers,, 
like a man who understood the world as well as the 
Church, *' You cannot expect to do good at Carlisle til] 
you either procure a more comfertable place, or preach 
in the open-air." The foUowin'g April he is upon the 
ground, and, setting an example, preaches "out of the 
gate." A little later we find him there? with a •* very 
serious congregation"; and some years still later, as 
he views his hearers in Carlisle, from " their number 
and seriousness," he conceives " a little hope that evea 
here some good will be done." At length, in 1785, a 
small chapel is built in Fishei-street. To this erection 
a gentleman of the name of Busby rendered great 
pecuniaiy aid. But immediately after rearing the' 
mateiial edifice, he pulled down the spiritual temple. 
Going to America, he took with him twenty-three of the 
little society — a tremendous loss by " removals " even 
in those days. After eighteen years of labour and 
suffering the whole Methodist Church in this, the 
largest and most important town of England's extreme 
north, numbered only nine persons. But their quality 
was good; and, in May, 1788, Wesley paid them another 
visit, and writes, "I never found the society so well 
united before." He observes, too, that their preaching, 
house, after three or four- years of persevering effort, 
was at last finished, and was- worthy of the people. 
" It was neat, lightsome, and cheerful " — three essential 
qualities to every thorough Methodist chapel. The 
work now steadily increased.- Many opposed, but wer& 
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"broken in pieces/' ** The handful of people," in the 
trial of their faith and patience, " stood firm." In 1795 
their «hapel was enlaj'ged^ During the first year of the 
present century the long-expected shower of Gospel 
blessings fell. There was a great revival. Many were 
added to the Lord and to the Church. The next Con- 
ference Carlisle was made the head of a circuit, with 
two ministers, and after one year's labour they returned 
290 members. The Candlestick had been slowly but 
effectually lighted in the old Borderland. 
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CHAPTER YIIT. 
Salisbury. 



Situated on a peninsula washed by the Bourne on the 
east, and hy the Avon near its junction with the Wye 
on the south and west, Salisbury maybe described as an 
inland city amidst many waters. A mile and a half 
distant stand the oval earthworks of Old Sarum, cele- 
brated, in the political talk of the early part of the 
present century, as a rotten borough. The secular fame 
of Sarum was at its zenith before our greatest modem 
cities, whose mushroom growth dates from yesterday, 
were bom. But not less conspicuous has this place been 
as a centre of religious action, than as the scene of 
councils, battles, and struggles. On the adjoining plain 
lies Stonehenge — the wonder of modem antiquaries — 
dedicated, it is generally thought, to Dniidicai rites, 
and dating from pre-R^Dman times. At Old Sarum for- 
merly stood the cathedral, under the shadow of a proud 
castle, the seat of lawless oppression. Taking the part 
of the people against their tyrannical feudal chieftain, 
the clergy abandoned the place altogether, and proceed- 
ing to the site of New Sarum, or Salisbury, erected 
another house of prayer. The people flocked to their 
ecclesiastical protectors, and soon left their oppressors 
nothing to rule but a " dry land and a wilderness.*' 
Salisbury is now noted for its magnificent cathedral, with 
a spire 404 feet high, the tallest in the land. Into this 
sphere, already so distinguished by religious action, 
Methodism was introduced at an early date. Its history 
possesses all the variety and novelty of romance. 
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THE FmST WORKEU AlTD HIS WORK. 
A perfect resemblance both in figure and manner to 
John Wesley, was seen in his sister Martha. Jn her. 
Hall, a clergyman, who had been nnder Wesley's tuition 
at Oxford, found an amiable and accomplished wife. 
Having caught the fire of the "godly club," about 1738, 
coming over from Wootton, he took his stand on Ham- 
ham Hill as the first Methodist messenger to Salisbury. 
On the following Sunday he preached " in the Butts on 
the Old Sarum road." A week later the field-preacher 
found a home for his service. Humble indeed it was j 
but the worship it is that ennobles the house, not the 
house the worship. As true and beautiful and accept- 
able devotion may be rendered from a hovel as from a 
cathedral. At Fisherton, a suburb of Salisbury, there 
stood the Green Dragon, with certain Uttle-used coach- 
houses and stables. Christ's first worshippers presented 
him "gold and frankincense and myrrh" under the roof 
of a stable ; and 1700 years afterwards the incense of 
holy song and service rose from the stables of the Green 
Dragon to Him for whom still "there was no room in the 
inn.** The God who of old lay in the manger of Beth- 
lehem, met his people in Salisbury. His presence 
was felt. Sinners were converted. The Methodist shii> 
was launched. But its pilot was unfaithful, and the 
vessel was wrecked. Under date March 25, 1748, Wesley 
writes, " I met a little company gathered up out of the 
wreck both in the evening and at five in the morning." 
The few who remained faithful in reproach and persecu- 
tion retired for a time to a place called Quidhampton, 
and then to a small shop in Greencroft-street. The 
storm continued to howl around them. But whilst they 
were "toiling in rowing,** from His holy hill their Master 
watched, and soon sent them sympathy and help by one 

" YALIANT-FOR-THE-TRIJTH." 
In the neighbouring village of Wilton, John Furz, at 
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titteen years ot age, became a communicant ect the 
Established Church. But his spirit groaned nnder the 
weight of unpardoned sin, and found no relief. Though 
a Churchman, he therefore sought the counsel of a 
Dissenting minister, whc advised "merry company." 
His wounded soul, however, was not to be healed with 
such worldly balm. He entered the Presbyterian Chapely 
and the sword of the Spirit struck him yet more fiercely. 
He heard Hall, who said to his congregation, ** There 
are two witnesses that are dead and buried in dust that 
will rise in judgment against you, tue Old and Is'ew 
Testaments.*' His own Bible, he rcu embered, was 
covered with dust, and he had written his name on the 
binding. He thought he had " signed his own damua-- 
tion on the back of the witnesses.'* But the light of 
God's favour ultimately shone* upon the soul of John 
Furz ; he heaid the still small voice, '* Thy sins are 
forgiven thee," and was *' lost in speechless rajture." 
Now the soul of the young man was set free, his tongue 
also was loosened. He sought the salvation of those 
around him, and was successful. Having heard of a 
company of people who met at a private house for 
religious exercises, with his first convert he found them' 
out. A Bible, a newspaper, decanters, and glasses were 
upon their table. Into their Sunday evening exercises, 
varied with numerous potations, they mixed ridicule of 
the Vicar, censure on the churchwardens, scraps from 
the newspapers, and discourse on the condition of the 
nation, spicing this oUa podrida with a chapter from the 
Bible, and a few words called prayer, offered by one 
** who stood at the back of a chair." Very much was 
all this to the giief and disgust of wann-h carted Furz. 
Weary of forbeaiing, as he knelt he loudly implored 
God to bring them to repentance. They stared at him 
as if he ** spoke Greek," but invited him to meet them 
next Sunday. Interest was excited. The ten persons 
of the pre>dous Lord*s-day were multiplied to one 



fiundred. This brought out the young Methodist's first 
sennoi]^ Gnod spoke by it. Tears fell plenteously, Tbo 
master of the house, himself impressed, immiediately 
licensed his dwelling for religious services. Furz's own 
house was similarly used. The village was stirred. The 
evangeliflt soon found fourteen persons gathered round 
him as jshieep round their shepherd. 

CLERICAL OPPOSITION. 

The Viearsent his footman to Furz with the message, 
" My mast-er bids me tell you you have a soft place in 
your head." The young preacher replied, " Be pleased 
to tell your master, the sheep wh^n diseased do not run 
after the shepherd, but th« shepherd after the sheep. 
Your master passes by my door almost every day, X wish 
he would call in, and search about my h^ad, and find 
out what my disorder is, and find out a remedy/' The 
cleric declined the challenge, and passed by the Metho>- 
dist's door, shaking his cane at him« to secure a champion 
for the endangered Church in the Earl of Pembroke. 
" There is a young fellow," said he to his lordship, " in 
the town, who, under pretence of preaching, makes 
three riots every week, and disturbs alj the inhabitants." 
The Earl sent for the Mayor. " Thje old priest," he 
said to his Worship, " has been bare, but 1 know not 
wbat he would have." His lordship then fielated how 
this orthodox ecclesiastic had once been a Dissenter, 
and had sought assistance that he might obtain ordina- 
tion in the Chuiych of England ; bow then he li ad begged 
of him first one benefice, then a second, and lately a 
third; and not contented with these opportunities of 
himself preaching, now attempted to stop everybody 
else that ventured to preach. The Earl advised the 
Mayor to take his own son, and young Lord Herbert, 
and aU the aldermen, and go and judge whether the 
preacher IxifijAe the riot« or those that e^Poae to disturb 
hinj. A.ccordingly, the Civic Council went in state to 
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Farz's preaching-room, with the Mayor and Lord Her- 
bert at their head. The rabble gathered to become 
their humble assistants in the supposed demolition of 
the Methodists. But Lord Herbert demanded silence, 
and "the Mayor, in a loud voice, commanded the King's 
peace," and Furz preached to them in quietness. There 
could be no doubt as to the real authors of the riot, and 
at the next service the Mayor, by the request of the 
Earl, read the riot act, and got heartily cursed as a 
Methodist. But the poor people had peace, and God's 
work went on. 

BOAIfEKaES TO THE BESGTJE I 
The Vicar^s tin-trumpet having failed to rouse th« 
lion of Pembroke to devour the Methodists, another 
reverend bugler was summoned to blow a louder blast 
from the pulpit of the parish church. The grave divine 
went to the Bible for his text, but for attack on the 
*' new religion called Methodism ** he drew on his own 
powers of abuse. In his eloquence he exclaimed, " I will 
describe these Methodists in three particulars. In the 
firat place, they look like toads that are crept out from 
under a faggot-pile. In the second place, they pretend 
to be led by the Spirit, and when under His guidance, 
they look like toads that are crept out of a dunghill, 
and croak just like them. In the third place, they look 
just like toads that are dragged from land's end to 
land's end under a harrow." After hearing this precious 
piece of divinity, the Earl desired the preacher's com- 
pany to dinner. "What is your name, sir?" said his 
lordship, as they sat down. " My name," replied the 
flattered ecclesiastic, " is Joseph Horler." " Mr. Horler," 
asked his lordship, "what have you been doing?" 
"Preaching the Gospel," was the answer. "I deny 
that, Mr. Horler," said the Earl ; " you have been 
preaching against the Government. Have not the King, 
Lords, and Commons all agreed that every Englishman 
shall worship God according to his own conscience ? But 
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pray -who are those toads that creep out of the dung- 
heap ? I hope they are not your neighbours ! I will hear 
no more of it. I will send a note immediately to the 
Vicar, to let me know any day that you are to preach, 
and I will be sure not to be at church that day/' The 
Vicar's last arrow was spent, and John Furz and the 
Methodists of "Wilton were delivered from his wrath. 

"THE SHEPHERD OF SAnSBUET PLAIN." 

Furz could not keep his Gospel within the narrow limits 
of "Wilton, but sought to awaken the whole neighbourhood. 
On Salisbury plain, near the New Inn, he took his stand 
one Sunday afternoon. A great company gathered to binn 
from all the neighbouring villages. *' As soon as I began 
to speak,'* he says, " a man came straight forward and pre- 
sented a gun at my face, swearing that he would blow my 
brains out if I spoke another word. However, I continued 
speaking, and he continued swearing ; sometimes putting 
the muzzle of the gxm to my mouth, sometimes to my ear. 
While we were singing he got behind me, fired the g^ in and 
burnt ofif part of my hair. But he was so soundly beaten 
that he kept his bed for several weeks." Mr. Dyson, in 
his history of Methodism in the Isle of "Wight, suggests 
that David Saunders, the hero of Hannah More's celebrated 
tract, was in this great company. Certain it is that the 
shepherd united with the Methodists about this time. 
Afterwards before magistrates and clergymen, as well as 
before his humbler neighbours, he bore witness for his 
Master, and his testimony still goes round the world in 
almost all languages. But his deeds live at home as well 
as abroad. He was a prophet who had honour in his own 
country: and there are Christian Churches stiU in the 
neighbourhood that trace their origin to this good man's 
eflfx)rts, who, for forty-five years, to his death-bed, remained 
a member of the Methodist Church. No two works have 
contributed more to the Christian life of the present and 
past generations than the *' Shepherd of Salisbury Plain," 
and the *• Dairyman's Daughter ;" and both More'shero and 
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Lrgh Richm md's heroine were seulptured from the rough 
marble by the Dirine Spirit with the chisel of Methodism. 

PTOZ AT SALISBUEY. 

When Hall had fallen and the Society was in the heat of 
persecution, the evan^^elist who could preach on the plain 
under the muzzle of the gun was wanted in the city. With 
A saddened heart at Wilton he heard the deplorable news, 
and went to Salisbury to inquire about it. *' Hall is gone/* 
said one of the scattered flock, ^* but he has not carried awav 
with him what we have received." The reproach extended 
to Wiltijn. " We hid ourselves awhile," says Purz pa- 
thetically; *'the world rejoiced and we sorrowed.*' Then 
he went to join the little Society at Salisbury in their trou- 
bles. After Quidhampton and Greencroft-street, they occu- 
pied Hall*s chapel again. In 1750 Wesley preached there 
amidst considerable interruption. But the cause grew. 
Furz preached resrularly, and soon a good congregation wob 
j^atiiered. In 1759 they removed to a superior chapel, 
erected in Church-street, of which Wesley writes, "The 
new room is, I think, the most complete in England.*'* 
Methodism had at length obtained a '* local habitation" 
where it had long borne a reproached " name." A refresh- 
ing^ glimpse into the condition of the Church Wesley's 
journal gives us in 1769. " Hare," he writes, " was a new 
world. The congregation was alive, and much more the 
Society. How pleasing would it be to be always with 
such!" In 1780 Salisbury was made the head of avast 
civeuit, including the Isle of Wight, supplied with four 
preachers, and containing 331 members. In 1810 a better 
chapel was built. Perpetuate in Salisbury a suooession of 
such men as John Furz and David Saunders, and the Can- 
dlestick shall never be removed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Sheffield. 



The growth of Methodism in Sheffield synchronises 
s^reatly with the growth of the town itself. Though in 
far remote years the cutlery metropolis had attained 
some manufacturing celebrity, it was not until the early 
part of the last centuiy that Sheffield commenced that 
accelerated progress which has already placed it amongst 
the largest manufacturing towns in the world. 

TH3 BUTLER-ITINERANT. 
The chaplain, resident in a noble family, was absent 
from his post at the time of evening prayers. After 
some waiting, when the household were assembled, it 
was asked, who should supply his place? The reply 
was, David Taylor. After further waiting, a second 
time it was asked who should read prayers ? The general 
voice answered, David Taylor. Standiag in the clergy- 
man's place the butler, for such was Taylor, leH as he 
had never previously done his solemn obligations to 
religion, and from that hour sought with ^growing 
earnestness both to get good and do ^ood. First in 
the cottages of the poor, then more openly dn retii'ed 
hamlets, and, encouraged by Lady Huntingdom, even- 
tually in an extensive itinerancy, Taylor la/boured for 
his Master. At Heeley, south of Sheffield, and then at 
Thorpe to the north, this zealous man gathered round 
him a few thoughtful pious people. One of his con- 
verts was JTames Bennet, a man of some pecuniary 
means, who, dn 1741, erected a small chapel in Cheney- 
square, for the accommodation of Taylor's ministry. 
Presently came Nelson, the Yorkshire stonemason, saying. 
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as ho strode over tHe threshold into the house of Samuel 
Birks^ "Peace be to this house, and all that dweU 
therein ; " and in doors and out of doors he acted as an 
evangelist. As yet, however, no system of Church 
fellowship, and no regular ministrations were provided 
for the Sheffield converts ; and when Wesley first visited 
the place, on June 15, 1742, he remarks, " The greater 
part of them fell asleep again.'* He preached twice, 
and passed on^ observing, "I felt that God was here 
also." With more regular services, which he in part 
provided, they soon improved. He visited them twice 
in 1743, and remarks on the second visit, " I found the 
Society earnestly pressing towards the mark, though 
there had not been wanting, here also, those who by 
fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple." Jphn 
Bennet, of Bolton, now frequently ministered to them, 
and occasionally Whitefield electrified them. Their 
growth, however, was much hindered by division. 
Calvinists ia-nd Arminians were in fierce hostility, and 
then the common enemy " came in like a flood." 

DESTRUCTIOJT CF THE CHAPEL. 

Calumny and contempt, mud, rotten eggs, and stones 
had long being showered upon the " little flock," but 
they were nothing daunted. More decisive action was 
therefore taken by their foes. On May 25, 1743, Charles 
Wesley appears to have visited the Sheffield Methodists 
fcr the first time. "They are as sheep," said he, 
"amongst wolves, the ministers having so stirred up 
the people that they are ready to tear the Methodists 
in pieces." " At six o'clock in the evening he went to the 
Society house." "Hell from beneath," he writes, 
" was moved to oppose us. As soon as I was in the 
desk, with David Taylor, the floods began to lift up 
their voice. An officer of the army contradicted and 
Mnsphemed, but we sang on." The stones flew thick, 
Bi liking the desk and the people. " To save them and 
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the house," Wesley moved into the street. The army 
of rioters followed. He preached " with much conten- 
tion.'* Stones struck him in the face. The captain of 
the rioters seized him, and Wesley silenced him for the 
moment with a well-chosen tract. But soon the valiant 
preacher prayed for sinners as servants of the devil. 
Then the captain vowed revenge for the abuse of the king 
his master, forced his way through the crowd, and lifted 
his naked sword against the preacher. The unperturbed 
Wesley opened his breast, .and with a smile calmly said, 
"I fear God and honour the king," and back skulked the 
fierce man of carnal weapons. Human help against the 
rioters there seemed none: the magistrates would not 
interfere. The Methodists, therefore, appealed to the 
King of Heaven, and retiring to Bennet*s house went 
to prayer. The mob left them for their chapel, under- 
mined it, and then brought the little building with a 
crash to the ground. " Nevertheless," said Wesley, T7hen 
told, " the foundation of God standeth sure," and our 
" house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens." 
With wonderful courage again he preached in the street, 
and in rage the mob threatened they would pull down 
the house in which he lodged. But as no one else would 
do ifc, he read the Eiot Act to them himself, and at last 
they dispersed. Two days afterwards they rose against 
him, from an ambush, at Thorpe. Hemmed in both in 
front and rear, they captured him with a triumphant 
shout. But Samuel Birks, a stout young man of 
eighteen, was close by on his way to plough, and crack- 
ing his whip, dashed in amongst the rioters with four 
heavy scampering horses. In the confusion caused by 
this unexpected cavalry charge, Wesley's horse took 
fright, and ran off with his rider, followed with impre- 
cations, rotten egsrs, stones, and dirt — filthy enough, but 
hurt only a very little. 
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ANOTHEB. CHAPEL DESTROYED. 

The Sheffield Methodists did not long remain without 
a place of worship. Bennet and his companions set 
themselves to rebuild. Tbey procured a site in Fin- 
stone-lane, not far from that o^ their old chapel. >The 
building was erected in the foi*m of a dwelling-house, 
that the hostile mob might not discover its intended 
appropriation. It was duly finished and occupied, and 
though repeatedly attacked stood for many yeai*8. Bat 
the doctrinal division of the Church rendered it un- 
desii*able that they should attempt to dwell together in 
one house. The Oalvinists, therefore, with Bennet, took 
possession of the second chapel, and the Arminians, 
amongst whom John Wilson was prominent, proceeded 
to erect one for their own exclusive use. It is probable 
that this was situated near what was afterwai'ds called 
Burgess-street. But it had only a very short existence. 
On Monday, February 9, 1746, about six o'clock in the 
evening, a riotous crowd proceeded deliberately to de- 
stroy it. T];ieir work was not done in a single night, 
and by the following evening Wilson had procured the 
assistance of two constables, and the Eiot Act was read. 
The magistrates, however, declined to interfere, and the 
mob scorned the feeble opposition of subordinates. 
Little by little, night after night, down came the new 
chapel, and by Saturday its destruction was completed. 
Ecclesiastical thunders were loosened. The pulpits of 
tha Establishment anathematised the Methodists. The 
opposition of the Archbishop of York was invoked. Bbt 
the little cause grew. Blessing followed trial. Kite 
days after the chapel was destroyed John Wesley visited 
Sheffield. Then in the same year came Charles Wesley 
and Whitefield to comfort these scared and worried 
sheep. Grimshaw, of Haworth, came to fold and feed 
them. Class-meetings and prayer-meetings were held 
in thj^ homes of the members. Though so much opposed 
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they not only teld their ground, but pushed out into 
neighbouring districts with wonderful vigour and per- 
severance. Sarah Moore, a class-leader, and her friencs 
regularly conducted a prayer-meeting at Bradwell, in 
Derbyshire, a distance of sixteen miles from their homes.' 
Such persistence could not fail of reward. God visited 
His afflicted saint? with showers of blessing. They not 
only grew in grace^ but in number also. The higher 
officers of British law, When appealed to, became the 
guardian? of their rights. Under date July 1, 1748, 
Wesley relates that he preached at Sheffield, "at the end 
of the house," probably the ruined house. Under date 
-Api-il la, 1752, he writes, " I preacned at Sheffield in the 
shell of the new house. All is peace here now, since' 
the triial at York, at which the magistrates were sen-' 
fenced to rebuild the house which the mob had pulled 
down." Kot only had they a new house, but old social 
wounds were for a time healed. As Wesley and White- 
field had buided their differences for the glovj of their 
common Master, so at Sheffield Calvinisttr and* Armi- 
niaus again gathered under one roof, as partakers of a 
common religious life. In 1757, however, the old feud 
was renewed, and a school-room in Mulbeiry-street, un- 
plastered and whitewashed, thirty-six feet by thii-ty, 
was procured for the Wesleyans. Though the storm 
£,ever again rose to its former height, yet for years they 
met with very violent opposition. The door of their 
little preaching-house, in Mulberry-street, was night 
after night the rallying spot for mobs. On one occasion 
the preacher was wrapped in a bullock's hide, and rolled 
down the principal streets. Though the ringleaders in 
this assault were apprehended, so leniently were they 
treated, that they were encouraged, and the preacher 
"narrowly escaped with his life." The local magisti-ates 
and constables still seemed to think the Methodists fair 
game for any mob. Yet steadily grew the little church. 
Mulberry-street Chapel was enlarged t© fifty-four feet- 
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by thirty-six, and a gallery was added. But every inch 
of advance liad to be conquered. One of the most re- 
putable Methodists was drenched with blood between 
his own house and the chapel. Buffoons introduced 
themselves into the service in the most grotesque attire, 
with concealed cats and fowls, which were irritated to 
annoy the worshippers. Women often had their dresses 
cut to pieces by knives and scissors. Above a large 
skylight, placed over the pulpit, an arch persecutor 
managed to present himself to the fuU view of the con- 
gregation, mimicking the preacher. The windows were 
so pelted and broken that shutters had to be provided, 
and then, in a heavy rattle of stones, bricks, sticks, and 
other missiles, against both them and the roof and 
walls, the mob expended their rage. But the ringleader 
of the rioters came to a sudden death. Bathing in the 
Don, " Another dip," said he, " I will have, and then a 
bit more sport with the Methodists." His plunge, how- 
ever, carried him head first into the mud, and though 
an expert swimmer he rose no more. 

In 1763, Sheffield was placed in the minutes of the 
Conference for the first time as the head of a circuit. 
The following year there occurred a considerable divi- 
sion in the society, but it speedily recovered. In 1771, 
it numbered more than 200 members, distributed into 
thirteen claises. A few years later Thomas Taj lor, 
their superintendent minister, says of them, " They are 
loving and friendly, and take a delight in making their 
preachers happy. They do not look upon the cause in 
which they nre embarked as something which they are 
at liberty to lei sink or swim ; but they look upon it as 
the cause of God, the business for which Jesus Christ 
laid down His life ; and as such they consider it their 
duty, yea, their privilege and honour, to support and 
propagate it with all their might." By a succession of 
such men the Candlestick at Sheffield has long been 
kept in a blaze. 
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CHAPTEK X, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. 



Op the extreme north of England Newcnstle niny 
j astly be cousidered the chief town. Its history datos 
from Soman times. It stands in the second station of 
the old wall built to check the m(\raudin^ Picts and 
Scots. In Saxon times it was celebrated for its monastic 
institutions, and received the name of Monkchester. 
Pilgrims from distant parts thronged its Pilgrim-street, 
and visited the holy well of Jesus Mount, now Jesmond, 
to the north-east of the town. Bobert, eon of William 
the Conqueror, built a castle here, and the town gra- 
dually bttcame known as Newcastle. In the direct line 
between northern and southern Biitain, English and 
Scotch often fiercely contended here for the possession 
of the fortress, and diplomatists and sovei'eigns met to 
discuss the rights of their nations. But little more 
than a century ago warriors were hastening to Newcastle 
on the behalf of the "blessed and only Potentate.** 
iSo the little interests of fifty princes pass from our 
view, and we turn to witness a victory gained by humble 
men who, when all earthly thrones are crushed to dust, 
shall be shown ennobled in heaven for ever. 

The Gospel light was burning in London and Bristol, 
but in the north, as yet, all was comparatively dai'k. 
On May 28, 1742, two strangers stop at a small inn at 
the foot of the old bridge on the Gateshead side of the 
liver Tyne. They have come to claim the place for the 
Lord of Hosts, and " the sound of their Master's feet 
is behind them.** A brief refreshment having been 
obtained — for these men are upon the King's business, 
and there must be no loitering — forth thev go to survey 
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the land. Kot taller seemed the sons of Anak to 
Joshua and Caleb than seemed the sons of Belial in 
Newcastle to these servants of the Lord. Astounded as 
was one of them with the moi*al darkness of heathen 
Kings wood, the darkness here he judged even denser. 
"So much drunkenness, cursing, and swearing, even 
from the mouths of little children/' says hei " I never 
remember to have seen and heard before." A strange 
labourer had been in the place about twelve months 
eaiiier, but the seed which he had scattered seemed to 
have fallen on the rock, and there was' n<y* apparent 
£ruit. But difficulties and failures, instead of daunting, 
db but brace the energies of the Eing*s- true servants. 
The place is dai*k ; the more it therefore behoves them 
to give it light. The diseased are numberless and 
dying*^ the more they therefore need the balm of the 
Gospel. To other labourers one of these men had been 
wont to say, " Go not only to those who need you, but 
to those who need you most ; " and on that advice he 
was now himself prepared to act. Instead of seeing 
difficulties in the wickedness before him, the holy 
enthusiasm of his faith saw in it only the fields ''whiten- 
ing unto the harvest." "Surely," says he, "this place 
is lipe for Him who eame not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance.**" 

Sunday morning comes. S'even ie the hour struck. 
But the evangelists must be about their Master's work 
betimes ; and they go* out thus early to beg^n it. "From 
the least to the greatest " waa the order in which Paul 
taught that all men shouldi come to know the Lord. 
The pyramid of Christ's kingdom was- to be set, not upon 
its point, but upon its- base. The two preachers did not 
seok to subvert the Lord' s> order, but walked down to 
Sandgate, the lowest part of the wicked town.. At the 
end of the street they begin with ^ song — nothing 
fitter, surely, to announce the morning of joy which had 
now. broken upon Newcastle.. DtK>]»>hese an4. there are 
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opened to the strange sounds and' out there creep three 
or four people^ who inquire what this may mean. TLe 
sound Tas indeed strange — heaven's" hosannas wliere 
hell's blasphemies were wont to be heard. The sight 
was stranger still — Christ's ambassadors in the strong- 
holds'of Satan — angela^ in the midst of Sodom. No 
grand procession of priests, with waving banners, and 
uplifted crosses, and swinging censers, and vulgar his- 
trionic ceremonies, marches vp the street to awe the 
barbarians* into reverence and love. But a single 
clergyman, with but one attendant,, vested in a common 
black gown,, holding at little Bible open in his hand* 
enters on- the great work. He comes with no charitable 
doles — ^no loaves^ and fishes — ^no tricks — ^no overmaster- 
ing eloquence;- His^trust is- in " power from on high," In 
a clear voice he reads for his text, "He was wounded 
for our transgressions-, he was bruised for our iniquities : 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him ; and with 
his stiipes we are healed/* The crowd gradually grows 
to 1,400 or 1,500^ persons. When the short service is 
over they stand wonder-stricken — "gaping and staring.*' 
" My name," says the preacher, **fB John Wesley. At 
five o'clock this evening, with God^s helpi I will preach 
again.'' At that hour a» little hill served? Wesley for a 
pulpit, as a similar one had served his Master seventeen 
hundred years before- The people crowded its side 
fi-om top to bottom. The preacher took for his text, 
"I will heal their backslidings, I will' love them freely." 
Many of the congregation could not hoar him, but he 
made them all see- him. Hundreds* no 'doubt went away 
from the service as- they came. But others weve touched 
by the love of Christ and His apostle. M divine sym- 
pathy drew together the teacher and the taught. The 
people were* "ready to tread him under their feet out of 
pure love and kih^ess." He had to return to his inn 
over the old bridge by another way than that by which 
he came: Blit some of his^ hearers- had got there befoise 
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him. They besought that such " words " as they had 
just heard " might be spoken to them " again ; that if 
he could not remain with them a few days^ he would 
remain at least one day. But it could not be, and the 
next afternoon he left for Birstal. •' He made a shoH 
blaze/' says an eye-witness, " soon disappeared, and left 
us in consternation.*' 

BUT THE LiaHTING OP THE CANDLESTICK WAS BEGim. 
Soon came Charles Wesley. He had a " large audi- 
tory: some gaping, some laughing, some weeping." 
Discussion was excited; opinion was divided. Some 
said, " He is a good man." Others, " He deceivoth the 
people, and ought to be stoned out of our coasts." 
Amidst the disputants up stands a certain Christopher 
Hopper, of whom more was afterwards heai'd, and Le 
says, *' If he is a good man, good will be done, and it is 
plain we want a reformation. But if he is an impostor, 
he can only leave us as he found us — that is, without 
God and without hope in the world." Hopper was in 
danger of being forthwith pronounced a Methodist, and 
for that he was not yet ready. " With a smile and a 
piece of droUeiy " he managed to terminate the conver- 
sation. But soon hundreds were converted, a society 
was formed, and 

THE FLAME GREW. 
Towards the end of the year John Wesley visits New- 
castle again. He is instantly at his work and always at 
it. Never for one moment in repose. The night that 
he arrives, at eight o'clock, he meets the " wild staring 
society," and not these only, for strangers unbidden 
crowd in, and they pray together for an hour. 'The 
next morning, at five, he preached, and "the victorious 
sweetness of God's grace is present." At ten he joins 
multitudes of his followers at the Lord's Supper, at All 
Saints* Church. At four he preaches in the square of 
the Keelmen's Hospital, amidst the threatenings of a 
scorn which, however, scare off none but the butterflies. 
At six he meets the society, exhorting all who had " set 
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their hand to the Gospel plough not to look back." 
Some weeks he continues this kind of work, no vision 
of angels is seen — no unknown tongue is heard — ^but 
God's power works with a man athiist for the salvation 
of souls J and when he leaves, the society numbers 800 
persons, and the foundation of the orphan house has 
been laid. The means used were quite ordinary — ^the 
diligent ministrations of God's servant, and the blessing 
of the Holy Ghost; but in "the room " in Lisle-street 
the Candlestick might be seen now burning in its bright- 
ness. 
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few weeks I returned tigain to* Leek." He hoped on this 

occasion to see some of the Society, but instead of tke 

Lord^s sheep found himself — 

** 'Midst human bears, on slaughter bent, 
And ravening wolves around." 

Entering one of the principal inns, he put up his horse 
and ordered dinner. But the news spread fast that a 
Methodist preacher had darod show his face in the 
town, and the rabble gathered round the inn before the 
dinner was prepared. The landlord entreated his guest 
instantly to leave lest his house should be pulled down. 
M(»unting his steed, the rejected evangelist rode into 
the street, and through showers of stones, mud, and 
other missiles, escaped, almost the whole population 
crying after him, "Kill him! kill him I" In the 
spring of the following year, 1755, he again visited 
Leek. The former little Society seems to have been 
destroyed ; for Hanby says, " I stayed ten days, and 
joined twenty-four in a society." Then again came 
furious persecution. Hanby stood preaching on the 
si eps of the Market Cross, when up came " Old Tharme," 
the constable, and demanded by what authority he 
stood to preach there. "Are you a king's officer?" 
inquired the preacher. "I am," replied the constable. 
" Then I charge you to keep the peace while I preach," 
said Hanby. But a lawyer placed himself at the head 
of the mob. It soon beset the house where the preacher 
lodged. His friends made a brave defence, but were at 
length overpowered. The rabble broke in, clamouring 
for their victim. .Tust at this moment a woman, who 
until then " neither feared God nor regarded man,'* 
opened her window into the adjoining yard, and called 
Hanby to take refuge in her house. He did so. The 
mob attempted to follow, headed by the constable, and 
backed by the lawyer, when Hannah Davenport planted 
herself in the doorway, axe in hand, and vowed she 
would cut down the first who dared invade her bouse. 
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Eyeing ber defiant aspect, " Stand back," now cried th^ 
prurient constable to his comrades, *' for she will be as 
^ood as her word." The mob was kept at bay. In the 
daikness of the next morning, about two o'clock, 
Hiiuby escaped from the window, across a filthy ditch, 
over the mountains to Bottom House. The next day 
the rabble, unable to do more, burnt him in eflSgy; 
whilst his great Master took the courageous woman 
who had been his defender, and made her an earnest 
Methodist. 

Vi'illiam Thompson, also afterwards president of the 
Conference, was the next itinerant who visited the 
town. On his way from Dublin to London, he was 
invited at Burslem to preach at Leek. He did so at 
Nub Hill, on the outskirts. The old demon of persecu- 
tion was again aroused to oppose the Gospel. It 
seized this time the weapons of the law. Thompson 
WHS summoned before a magistrate for preaching in an 
unlicensed house. Nothing, however, came of this 
hostility. The preaching was continued, the house 
was licensed, and two floors were thrown together to 
afford accommodation to the gathering crowds. 

WESLEY'S VISITS. 
The service was removed to another dwelling-house 
in Pickwood-i*oad. There, on the 23rd of March, 1772, 
John Wesley preached for the first time in Leek, to a 
congregation that "quickly ran together and were 
deeply attentive." About two yeai-s afterwards he 
again preached in Leek, though probably not in the 
same house. In spite of threatening rain, " the whole 
town," he says, " rich and poor, were gathered, and lis- 
tened while I exclaimed, ' God is a spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.* " 

SETTLEMENT AND VICTORY. 

After several migrations, the Methodist Church made 
its lioino in a club-room in the Black Head's Yard. 
i-'jrs':*cution was still continued. To avoid the mob 
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that gathered chiefly in the eveniog, the Methodists 
held their meetings on <week-day8, a4) 'eleven in the 
morning. But a clergyman now heoame their most 
distinguished assailant. Introducing Mmself into their 
assemblies, he attempted petty disturbances and deemed 
himself safe. But at last he met his match. John 
Hampson came over from Nantwich to preach. His 
courage was proverbial, and his strength that of a 
Samson. The impudent ecclesiastic ventured to disturb 
Hampson's congregation as he had those of other 
preachers. Ha'dng for some time exercised a generous^ 
forbearance, at length Hampson, desiring the congre- 
gation to remain perfectly quiet, left the pulpit, seized 
the offender in his pow.ei'ful arms, carried him out like 
a child, and then tossed him, like a nuisanee, over the 
wall into a dungheap. 'The poor parson picked himself 
up, with his soiled and iniffled plumage, and never trou- 
bled the Methodists again. But Leek seemed an unpro- 
ductive soil, and the Gospel husbandmen, beset with 
foes, would have abandoned it, but for 

FATHER LEA. 

Thomas Lea became a member in 1779, and for more 
than half a lOentury held some of tj>e most important 
offices in the Chuiueh. A nmn he was of strong faith 
and devout life, a Jacob in prayer, and an Enoch for 
walk with God. He Mved in dark Leek iub "a burning 
and shining light." Againsrt the proposed abandon- 
ment of his native town he protested in strongest terms. 
It was bought for Christ withOhrist^iS own blood, and the 
Gospel and Spirit of God could surely save it. Father 
Lea nailed his colours to the mast, and lived to see his 
courage and perseverance rewarded. In 1782 Wesley 
again visited Leek, fetched thirteen miles from Mac- 
clesfield by " friends that would take no denial." *' He 
Lad," he says, " a lovely congregation, and God bore 
witness to his word in an uncommon manner, so that 
he did not think much of his labour." 



W FIEST CHAPEL, 

* In 1785, after thirty years of labour, more or less 
interrupted, tie Society numbered thirty-four ii\onibi?i-a, 
and they ceaolved to build a. chapeL Some gave and 
ey, but in nddition the men of stout bone 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Portland. 



To the west, beyond the beautiful bay of Weymoutli, 
Btretching far into the sea^ Hes the wild rocky height 
known as the Isle of Portland. It is said to have 
been formerly surrounded by water ; but now, by a 
wonderful bank of smooth pebbles, it is connected with 
the mainland. Black and frowning, seaward it presents 
a defiant cliff, rising from twenty to 450 feet above the 
level of the waters. A mass of freestone rook, its 
vegetation is necessarily scanty and dwarfish. Some 
few trees are, however, found around the ruins of an 
ancient church, and overshadowing the quiet graves of 
some long-past generations in a romantic declivity re- 
joicing in the modem name of Pensylvania. A break- 
water beating back the billows, and enormous fortifica- 
tions threatening all human assailants with annihila- 
tion, seem appropriate artificial adjuncts of so rock-bound 
a spot. The inhabitants, too, are no weak, effeminate, 
. half-developed race. Stout, robust, hardy, independent, 
they seem the fitting guardians of such a neighbour- 
hood. Fishing, and especially the quariying of stone, 
are their laborious occupations; and the men, and 
women too, are as strong as their work is tough, and 
as defiant of innovating strangers as their rocky heights 
are of the sweeping Atlantic waves. 

STBAISTGEES. 
Into the quarries of Portland, and amongst its 
petrified men, 130 years ago, there wandered William^ 
the brother of the heroic Yorkshire stonemason, John 
Nelson. At nine o'clock on the night of June 5, 1746, 
Amidst the blasts of a hurricane^ another stranger to- 
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t*ortland stood knocking at William Nelson's door. 
Not more welcome was an angel of God. The door was 
quickly opened, and, wet and weary, in walked Charles 
"Wesley. The next day he went out upon his Master's 
business, and as he heard the ring of the lusty work- 
man's hammer, and saw the huge rocks beaten asunder 
beneath it, his spirit was stirred within him, and he 
sang — 

** CJome, 0, thou all- victorious Lord, 

Thy power to ua make known ; 
Strike with the hammer of Thy word, 

And break these hearts of stone ! " 

He was the Lord's workman, and would try what he 
could do with his Master's tools. He knew they were 
good ; and though his hand was feeble, yet if his Master 
used it, Lebanon itself might be crushed. On a hill in 
the midst of the island, at the little hamlet of South* 
well, and at William Nelson's house, he found preach- 
ing places* The song of Simeon was amongst his chosen 
themes; and he noticed that, like the old Jerusalem 
saint, some very old men waited at Portland for the 
salvation of God. The masterly eloquence of the 
preacher secured attention and excited wonder, but 
only the omnipotence of God's Spirit could make even 
the Gospel proclamation effective. On the fourth day 
of prayer, labour, and expectation, " the power and 
blessing came." ** My mouth,'' he says, " and their 
hearts were opened. The rocks were broken in pieces, 
and melted into tears on every side. I continued ex- 
horting them from seven t > ten " — a service three hours 
long, and kept late-^"to save themselves from thij 
untoward generation." The man of God and his con- 
vei-ts found it hard to part ; but at length he left them 
— " a little Society of twenty members, confirmed and 
comforted." This visit of Charles Wesley, like a light- 
ning flash, opens a momentary view into a region of 
dense darkness. The preacher went his way to other 

F '2 
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spheres, and to ub the island becomes for years a trao 
terra incognita, 

AS XnrOEDAnTED APOSTLE. 
Doubtless the heroic evangelists who itinerated every- 
where> again and again visited Portland, but its re- 
ligious character was not greatly changed. The Portland 
wreckers habitually prayed for the rough wind and 
stormy sea, that should drive heavily-laden ships into 
their greedy clutches; and Portland smugglers em- 
ployed their wit and skill to deceive the Preventive 
Service, and run lioh forbidden stores amongst their 
hidden caves and crags. Time went on.- * The little 
Methodist cause, for aught we know to the contrary, 
died out. Then our eye discerns, looking across the 
sea from Weymouth, a Lincolnshire gentleman, Bobert 
Oarr Brackenbury, Esq., of Baithby Hall. Possessed (91 
fine poetic taste, educated at Cambridge, abounding in 
wealth, owner of an earthly Paradise, and by nature 
modest and even diffident, yet constrained by the love 
of Christ, he not only gave his wealth to the service of 
the Church, but, better stiU, broke through the hin- 
drances of high social position and strong personal 
tendencies, to become the heroic leader of Methodism 
in some of its most dangerous adventures. Not long 
since, he had stood sorrowful and weeping by the grave 
of John Wesley. Men predicted the speedy destruction 
of the cause of the buried prophet. ■ The dying words 
of the old hero rang out clear and strong, " The best of 
aJl is, God is with us ;" but the faith of his bereaved 
friends was sOrely tried. On few shoulders lay a heavier 
burden than on those of Bobert Carr Brackenbury. In the 
autumn of the year, with feelings of unwonted solem- 
nity, he left his home, as was his aunual custom, for a 
religious retreat. Away from society he sought to hold 
communion with God, that thus refreshed and invigorated 
he might return with greater power to do his Master's 
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work. As he stood at Sonthampton, nncertaia whithei 
to go, " he took the first coach that drew up, and it set 
him down at Weymouth." The next, day a Methodist 
from Frome was pointing him across the water. " The 
isle of Portland/' said he to the Lincolnshire gentleman, 
" is all darkness. You are the very person I wanted : 
you must go there." So spoke Mr. Blimt. And as 
Paul stood at Troas, looking through the red glare of 
the setting sun over the sea to the distant hills of 
c^reece, and longing to win them for his Master, so, with 
similar feelings, Brackenhury eyed the crags of Port- 
land. Thither he went in November, 1791. If there 
had been faUure before, there was to be none now. He 
did not attempt to cany this strong place of darkness by 
a cov/p-de-main. He sat calmly down to press the siege, 
month after month, determined to succeed. He took a 
house. With his trusty travelling companion, George 
Smith, and his Methodist housekeeper, Mrs. Pershard, 
he became resident amongst these dark Portlanders. 
His house was opened for preaching. Then the intru- 
sion of the evangelical stranger was resented. Insular 
prejudice was aroused. The passions of bad men, and 
»he might of Satan, offered him vigorous resistance. 
Long had he to toil — ^for nine months — ^without seeing 
any decided results. But there he stayed, his true 
English pluck and perseverance baptised and upheld 
by the Divine Spirit. His God-enkindled soul flung 
celestial radiance all aroun(L tUl there was no denying 
that he was a messenger from the skies. The purity of 
his life shone in strong contrast amidst surrounding 
selfishness and sin. He was recognised as the bene- 
factor of the poor, and the friend of the fatherless and 
widow. Whatever might be thought of his creed and 
customs, there could be no doubt that the practical 
goodness of his life brought it within the description of 
religion pure and undefiled as given by St. James. 
The beauty of his holiness and charity at length 
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drcTv him large congregations. His house was filled. 
Another was procured. Both were occupied. The 
leaven spread. A chapel was required. It wsm built in 
1792, at Fortune's Well, and at Brackenbury's sole 
expense. 

VIOLENCE. 

The manifest advance roused the devil and his agents 
to more determined opposition. Violence, open and 
secret, was undertaken. The previous mutterings of 
the storm rolled out into heavy thunder. Persecution, 
like the fabled dragon, "breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter," stalked to and fro. The new chapel 
and the preachers' lives were menaced. Heavy blows 
fell where once only angry words were heard. As Paul 
appealed to Caesar, so the Methodists of Portland appealed 
to the majesty of England's law. Two of the ring- 
leaders amongst their assailants were arrested. They were 
tried at the Sherborne Quarter Sessions, convicted, and 
fined jeiO each. Peace followed. The arm of violence was 
bound by the fetters of law. Though the tongue of 
slander and calumny and reproach railed against the 
Methodists, God was with His servants, and their work 
prospered. Quietly, almost imperceptibly, yet steadily, 
it won over the people. The young especially were 
brought to religious decision, and soon " the number of 
the names together," like the Pentecostal company, 
" were about 120." Thus Methodism was established 
in Portland. It has sin(ft had to contend with some 
adverse influences peculiar to the locality. An exten- 
sive belief in witchcraft at one time worked great 
mischief. Smuggling and wrecking have had to be 
checked by ecclesiastical discipline. The convict and 
military establishments on the island have drawn 
around them the vices with which they seem commonly 
associated. But, in spite of all, Methodism has ad- 
vanced till it has been said Portland " is composed of 
STONES, CONVICTS, and Methodists." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
Scarborough. 



Fashion and Methodism have commonly proved an ill- 
assorted couple. The spirit of the world and the spirit 
of religion have been antagonists in all ages. Our 
Church, as a rule, has taken firmer hold on rude country 
villages and commercial and manufacturing populations 
than on the abodes of fashion. A rough wind and rocky 
fioil have appeared best adapted to the hardy plant of 
Methodism. The conservatory has spoiled it. There 
seem, however, to have been some exceptions to this 
rule. One of these is presented in the case of England's 
great north-eastern " Qubbn op Watering Places." 

On a lofty cliff, 300 feet above the water-mark, stand 
the ruins of the old castle, looking down in the season 
upon the youth and beauty and wealth of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. The Spa, connected with the town by the 
maoniificent cliff bridge, 75 feet high, across a chasm of 
400 feet — the harbour, with its shipping and flshing-boats 
— the piers, adapted for commerce or for pleasure — the 
elegant shops — the splendid terraces, with their ornate 
architecture — ^the palatial hotels — the north and south 
smooth sands, crowded with merry-making groups — 
these are the great objects of interest to the general 
visitor. But the sober-minded Christian anxiously de- 
sires to know the moral and religious condition of a 
population on whom there have poured such floods of 
social pleasure. He has not long to inquire before he 
discovers Methodism. Her light is not hidden under the 
bushel of worldliness or the bed of indolence, but shines 
clearly out in every direction. The same grand Wesleyan 
theology and religious life are here embodied in several 
ecclesiastical forms. The Old Connexion stands, perhaps. 
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as tbe tallest tree in this Methodist garden; but by ifg 
side, almost its equal in bulk and stature, there grows 
with wonderful vigour the younger tree of Primitive 
Methodism. Under their shadow other Methodistic 
com lu unities are readily recognised. Judged by these 
facts, the soil of Scarborough in the north seems to have 
been as favourable to Methodism as that of her sister 
Lrighton in the south has been unfavourable. 

EAELT METHODISTS. 

Eidiog on an ass, as the princes of Israel did of old> 
and her Master in later times, along a wHd mountainous 
road for fourteen miles to Eobin Hood's Bay, that she 
might meet in class, there was to be seen one hundred 
years ago the first Methodist known in the neighbour- 
hood — a woman whose surname was Bozman. She 
seems to have been an uncommonly hardy ancestor of 
a race, few of whose modem heroines would undertake 
such a ride that they might meet in class. Her name 
and class-going we opine will have "honourable men- 
tion " in better pages than ours, and so we leave her. 
The next Methodist was imported. Busy black Sunder- 
land gave him in 1756 to merry-making Scarborough. 
He w^s one of the large family of Browns — Mr. Thomas 
Brown, we find him called — but the handle is only 
wanted for smaller names. 

The holy fire burnt in the heart of the gfood man all the 
way from Sonderland, and did not go out in the atmos- 
phere of the Yorkshire watering-place. But he soon dis- 
covered that its accustomed fuel was not to be found 
in his new home, and that he must somehow provide it 
for himself. His neighbours, too, he thought it would 
do good to have a little of it. A room was soon got in 
Whitehead*s-lane, and there he habitually held meetings 
for prayer, and occasionally preached. Brown used 
God's hammer, and though his arm was weak, it soon 
broke sinners* hearts. Penitents gathered around hin^. 
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and he formed them into a class — ^the germ of a MethO' 
dist Chorcli. To visit these few sheep and increase 
their number, over the mountains from Bobin Hood's 
Bay, came John Wesley, on Tuesday, July 10, 1759. 
Three hours rough ride on horseback in the afternoon 
did not disqualify him for service in the evening. Not 
in a comer-— what had he to be ashamed of? — ^but 
"near the main street," at 7 o'clock, he delivered his 
Master*;? message for the first time in Scarborough. 
••The congregation,** he says, "was large, and some of 
them wild enough ; but in a short time aU were quiet 
and still. Nor did I,*' he adds, " hear one unkind word 
when I had done.*' A flattering daybreak for Metho- 
dism, to be folloVed, however, by 

A STOEMY MOENDra. 
In 1760 London gave George Cousins, one of its Me- 
thodists, to Scarborough, and the little flock was 
strengthened* But it was also rendered more con- 
spicuous and obnoxious. Hitherto only the lowest of 
the people had soiled their hands with these heretics, 
but now some of the chief men thought it time to 
interfere. The press-gang recruiting for the navy had 
long prowled and roared around the Methodists, and 
now they were bidden to seize them. Brown, Cousins, 
and two others were taken for His Majesty's service^ 
and sent on board a tender awaiting recruits in the 
harbour. The next day they were to have sailed. But 
steam had not then given men mastery over the winds, 
and He who still holds them in His flsts baffled the 
foes of His servants. The captors were held captive by 
the strong hand of the Lord of Hosts. Meanwhile, 
amidst abuse and scorn, their victims acted as meek, 
patient Christians, but sought deliverance. Brown, a 
freeholder of Durham, wrote to General Lambton, 
Member of Parliament for that city, requesting his 
interposition. The General took instant action, the 
case was represented to the authorities, and orders were 
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sent for the immediate release of the Methodists. The 
General also wrote to the captain of the press-gang, 
denouncing his conduct and that of his men, and 
informing him that if such acts were repeated, they 
should be reported where it would not be to his ad- 
vantage to have them known. The Methodists, like 
Paul and Silas from the dungeon of Fhilippi, marched 
out of their imprisonment as conquerors, the captain of 
the press-gang asking their pardon, and promising 
faithfuUj never again to molest them. 

But there were other persecutors. The town rabble 
raged around the Httle meeting-house. The property 
and lives of the Methodists were assailed. Brown re- 
ceived a severe wound in the head ; and but for the 
interposition of a magnanimous Quaker, Mr. Bland, 
who exposed his own life to save him, would perhaps 
have been killed. Becourse was now had to the magis- 
trates, and the protection of a constable was solicited. 
But the ''Great Unpaid" sarcastically dismissed the 
request, saying, " Do you not know that I never transact 
business on a Sunday ? If you have anything to say to 
me, you must come to-morrow." Brown and his friends 
then carried their petition to a higher court. They 
sought and obtained audience of the King of kings. 
Their petition was soon granted ; for whilst the storm 
raged outside the meeting-house, the Spirit of God fell 
on those who were within. Then the holy fire spread. 
The most furious rioters were caught by the flame, and 
were converted. The wrath of man was thus made to 
praise God. These servants of the devil, now made 
saints of God, became not only the glory in the midst, 
but a wall of fire round about the little Church. The 
wild beasts stood at a respectful distance, hungry^ 
indeed, for their prey, but scared and confounded. 

The little room became too small, and a larger was 
procured, that would hold 250 persons. Wesley was 
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then importuned to send a preacher to Scarborough. 
One was sent, but h6 had not mettle enough for the " great 
fight of aflliction** at this place. The foes of Metho- 
dism resolved that if they could not expel the heretics 
already within their borders, they would never tolerate 
a stranger, who should spy out and expose their wicked- 
ness. Accordingly, on the night the little preacher 
arrived, they mustered to give him battle. Hardly had 
he entered the pulpit before they began to destroy 
everything within their reach, and vowed they would 
not leave one stone of the chapel upon another unless 
he were dismissed. Not unnaturally he desired to keep 
a whole skin, and ignominiously beat his retreat through 
a window, and left the mob triumphant. But bolder 
men soon came up from York, and the Methodists 
retook their ground and prospered. 

WESLETS VISITS. 

In July, 1761, Wesley preached from a balcony in 
Scarborough, amidst a storm of thunder and lightning, 
and hail, which the people, in hundreds standing out of 
doors, braved. The men that could face the mob, could 
face the angry ele*nents. Three years later, in April, 
he again preached in the town, and his opponents were 
reduced to a "few noisy children." In 1766, he preached 
there again^ in a garden, to a "tolerably serious congre- 
gation" — a spice of frivolity alone now indicating the 
old spirit. In 1772 a new chapel was comm ^nced, to seat 
60j people. It was not fiuished at once, but the Metho- 
dists used it nevertheless, for Wesley says, uu'ler date 
June 21, 1772, that he preached in its " shell." Two 
years afterwards he found it completed, and writes, " It 
is plain, and yet is one of the neatest and most elegant " 
— neatness and elegance going together in Wesley's es- 
timation — "preaching-houses in England. Now," he 
adds, " let the people walk worthy of their calling, and 
there will be a good work." In 1775 Scarborough was 
made the head of a circuit, which the following year re- 
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turned 410 members. In 1776, Wesley found here " an 
elegant congregation," who, he said to their great credit^ 
" were as attentive as if they had been Eingswood col* 
Hers." In June, 1784, Wesley's admirers, now many 
and influential, desire for him the use of the parish 
church. The vicar refuses, and the next Sunday morn- 
ing preaches directly against the Methodists. " A keener 
sermon," says Wesley, " I never heard. So all I have 
done to persuade the people to attend the Church is 
overturned at once. And all who preach thus will drive 
the Methodists from the Church, in spite of all that I can 
do." He replied to the vicar at night in a sermon on 
" Charity," his text being 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 2, 3. He re- 
turned blessing for curaing. . A schism was indeed made, 
but who made it ? " God mightily confirmed His word,** 
says Wesl< y, and if God was with them, the Methodists 
could do witfioat the vicar and his Church. The next 
year the members were returned as 651. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Doneaster. 



On the Watling-street of the Romans, and the 
banks of the Don, stands the ancient town of Don- 
caster. Unlike many of its coevals, whose narrow 
crowded streets and tall picturesque gables speak 
of their remote past, Doneaster wears quite a modem 
garb, and has been pronounced "one of the cleanest, 
most airy, and most beautiful towns in the kingdom." 
To a large number' of our countrymen it has greatest 
interest, when, in the September of each year, its 
pleasant roads are blocked with innumerable 
vehicles, and its large railway station is crowded 
with police and seedy-looking strangers, and 200,000 
persons are flung upon its magnificent race-course, 
greatly to the injury of its morality, and of its 
general prosperity. 

But, for the healing of these poisoned waters, 
Methodism, more than 100 years ago, sent hither 
its salt. The kingdom of God here, as in other 
parts, however, came "not with observation.*' 
Unostentatiously it crept into Marsh Gate. The 
first "open door" was that of a lodging-house. 
Here He had a warm welcome and an abiding home, 
for whom of old " there was no room in the inn." 
He found it as usual among certain " persons of the 
baser sort " — " the lower orders," of whom He has 
declared none are to be called "common or unclean." 
The keeper of this " common lodging-house," in 
Marsh Gate of sinister repute, was a certain 
Elizabeth Riley, who abeady had a mansion in 
heaven, and has long since worn a crown such as 
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neither King nor Xaiser ever bestowed. In 
sympathy with the angels who " minister to them 
that shaU be heirs of salvation," ministered the poor 
woman, herself seeking light, to a miscellaneous 
crowd of travellers and beggars, when two men 
presented themselves at her door. Might they not 
be angels? They were, though human. Elizabeth 
Eiley entertained them, though, perhaps, not alto- 
gether ** unawares." The men turned out to be 
John Hampson, Sen., a man of bone and muscle, and 
every inch a soldier of Jesus Christ, and Robert 
Holme, of Sykehouse, his guide and friend. Away 
in that quiet village Hampson heard of a struggling 
soul in the lodging-house at Doncaster, and sped 
thither wiih rescue and comfort. Others needed 
his visit more than his good hostess, and to a crowd 
of neighbours, whom she gathered, he preached the 
rmsT Methodist sermon evkk delivebed in Don- 
caster. This probably occurred about 1757. 
Hampson and Holme went back to Sykehouse, and 
Elizabeth Eiley is again alone, a light shining in 
the dark lodging*house in Marsh-Gate. 

MORE LIGHT. * 

At Cantley, three miles from Doncaster, there 
resided Robert Briggs, a ** cobbler, consecrated" by 
God, under the hand of Methodism. As ^* a simple, 
pious man," he is presented to us* He was well 
known as the generous host of Methodist preachers 
but in other respects, seems to have left no mark 
behind him. His wife Rebecca appears to have 
been his "better half," more enterprising and 
energetic. To Cantley Church on her donkey she 
repaired regularly on Sunday mornings. The donkey 
grazes meekly in the churchyard, whilst its earnest 
mistress worships in the church. The service over, 
her dinner is swiftly despatched in the church-porch, 
and then Rebecca Briggs, like her Master, one of tha 
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princesses of His kingdom, ndes on to Doncaster to 
Elizabeth Kiley's. Others, also, are <*oon gathered 
there. Thomas Holroyd and his Wife Elizabeth, 
converted under Methodism in Hull, join them. 
Elizabeth Wilby joins them. They are now five in 
number, and Rebecca Briggs is made their leader — 
a real leader, and no sham. Riley's house is licensed 
for worship, and Doncaster taken into the Sheffield 
circuit. 

PEESECUTION 

Comes — at home, as well as elsewhere. Elizabeth 
"Wilby's husband beats her — beats her almost daily — ■ 
beats her " with a knotted rope." Her poor arms 
show the savage treatment. Mortification threatens, 
but God's grace is sufficient for her, and her Metho- 
dism is not to bo whipped out of her. No mere 
parade soldier was ^he, but a true warrior ** resisting 
unto death,'' and then entering where *' the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest." 
Such, too, were her companions. Showers of mud, 
and storms of rotten eggs pelted them on their way 
to the Marsh G-ate meeting, and when they got there 
under cover, asafoetida, and other infragrant dis- 
turbers were sent after them through the keyhole. 
Ru^aling^ and reproaches, calumny and contumely 
were their daily lot; but **none of these things 
moved "the little band. The first Doncaster Me- 
thodist was a heroine ; and though she came from a 
**low lodging-house," she won a high social standing 
in Christ's kingdom while she lived, and deserves a 
memorial statue in His earthly temple, now He has 
taken her above. She brought her household, with 
its " beggars and tramps," habitually together for 
morning and evening family worship. Her voice, 
in no 'bated tones, denounced their crimes, and 
demanded their obedience to Christ. Sin committed 
in her presence brought down reproof like a thunder 
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flap. IShe attenaea UJiurcli, as did most good 
Methodists of those days, till they wore thrust away, 
and had to find another habitation. But she kept a 
bright eye on the doctrines propounded there, and 
tested them, not only by the word of God, but by 
the Book of Homilies. "Well versed by daily study 
in this ecclesiastical theology, she quickly detected 
any departure from the old orthodoxy of the Church 
of England. She was not slow to denounce it, and 
to its author's f&ae, moreover. Witl^ the Homilies 
in her hand, she was wont to proceed to St. George's 
Yicarage, there to expound and expose the errors of 
the pulpit. It would be well, if similarly versed 
in Protestant patristic lore, a host of Elizabeth 
Rileys were now found rising up from the disciples 
of the English Church to rebut her errors of EituaHsm 
and Rationalism. But better still it would be if, 
amongst modem Methodists, there was more of that 
indomitable heroism which enabled Riley not only 
to resist ecclesiastical errors in high places, but to 
command her vagrant household to family prayer. 
She reveals to us a new method for solving one of 
the great social problems of our day, and reaching 
the *^ dangerous classes " with religious influences. 
What if we could establish lodging-houses, whose 
mistresses should have such moiul power over their 
inmates, as to bring them — ^thieves, beggars, pedlars, 
all to morning and evening prayers ! Yerily this 
would be carrying the war into the enemy's country. 
This would be emphatically bearding the old roaring 
lion in his den. Are there any Methodists left in 
Doncaster who could do it ? 

WESLEY AND PEOaEESS. 

After two earlier visits to Doncaster, by one of 
which he struggled through "mire, water, and 
snow," on to Sykehouse, and, on the other, found 
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himsilf '* surrounded witli drunken, cursing, swear- 
ing soldiers," Wesley, in 1763, "standing in an 
open place," preached at ten o'clock on a Wednes- 
day morning to a ^^wild yet civil muttitvdey 
Whether these ministrations were the immediate 
cause or not we cannot tell, but just about this time 
several persons joined the ** little flock." Con- 
spicuous amongst them were John l^aylor, who had 
been a violent persecutor, and Ann Naylor, member 
of a family whose memory wiU be long cherished 
in Doncaster Methodism. The little Society now 
left Eiley's house for an improved place of worship 
— a small room in the Old Falcon Yard, also in 
Marsh Gate. Their numbers still grew, though 
glowly. Thomas Naylor, son-in-law to the Holroyds, 
a moralist and formalist till now, joined them, and 
added to their reputation. He was made their 
leader in 1763, and afterwards became a local 
preacher. Mrs. Eyre, a ** widow lady of independent 
fortune," residing in French Gate, was another infla- 
ential accession. Then William Moss, a leader and 
local preacher, was imported in 1769, bringing his 
gifts and grace with him. There was thus ac- 
quired an increase of spiritual and financial strength. 
Prom Marsh Gate, Methodism nioved higher up, 
nearer the home of Mrs. Eyre. The room in Old Fal- 
con Yard was superseded by one in Graham's Yard. 
So much success roused the devil from his slumbers. 
Methodism could not be tolerated even in a back- 
yard in reputable French Gate. It had dared an 
advance, but must at all risks be driven down to the 
slums, if not quite out of the town. The armoury 
of the great foe was ransacked. The old weapons 
were furbished and wrought out. A continuous 
assault was devised, l^oises, earthly and unearthly, 
missiles of mud and rotten eggs, sharp rifle- vollies 
of sarcastic abuse, huge batteries .of darkness, un- 
masked and full-charged, played upon the little 
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room in Graham's Yard, snrrounding it with pande- 
monium, and filling it sometimes with the spawn of 
the old serpent. Mrs. Eyre thought her kitchen 
would be not only a safer, but quieter house for God. 
She licensed it, therefore, and thither the Methodists 
retired to hold their own, and wait for better days. 
This was in 1766. In that year "Wesley again 
visited Doncaster, and found his congregation as 
*'wiW* as wlien he preached to them before ; but 
now, though still *' tolerably civil," they were also 
''stupid:' 

FIRST CHAPEL* 

Twelve years had now passed since John Hampson 
first preached in Elizabeth Riley's lodging-house- 
twelve years of struggle, of obscunty, and of 
poverty. Riley had three years since gone to her 
reward, but the cause she had sheltered still lived,, 
and now, in 1769, it needed more room. Still, 
though it had made beggars into princes, it had no 
aristocratic cravings. It had not broken from 
fellowship with fishermen and publicans. It sought 
not to array itself in architectural ** purple and fine 
linen." It was content to be humble, if it could 
only live and grow. It remembered that its Gospel 
was pre-eminently for the poor ; the great would be 
little likely to accept even heavenly bread from such 
hands. It knew that conspicuous exposure would 
excite tenfold opposition. Impelled partly by the 
considerations just suggested, but chiefly by poverty, 
it sought ground for a chapel in the lowest regions 
of St. Sepulchre Gate. The neighbours were of 
loose character. Light was needed most in this 
** thick darkness." With the mao^iificent sum of 
£20 in hand, the Doneaster Methodists proceeded to 
erect their first chapel. It was " small, but neat," 
Bays one description; **one of the neatest in 
England," says Wesley. We should think so. With 
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£20 in hand tobnSdit, wliat else could be expected? 
Of tlie congregation, as he visited them from year 
to year, Wesley remarks that they were ** serious 
and attentive " — ^that his sermons '* seemed to be 
heathen Greek to them"*' — ^^ stupid ^^ that is they 
were, no doubt he means, as he said before — that in 
this, " one of the most elegant houses in England," 
he found " one of the most elegant congregations," 
who seemed ** greatly astonished " at his discourse. 
"Elegant," or "stupid," they do not appear yet to 
have become very numerous, for in June 29, 1786, 
"Wesley remarks, •'* I do not know that I have ever 
seen this preaching-house filled before." 

In 1790, he visited it for the last time, A crowded 
congregation gathered in the evening. He referred 
in his sermon to a Eoman Cathqlio, who, having 
broken her crucifix, ran to the priest, exclaiming, 
** 0, Sir, what must I do? I ha\Nfi broken my China 
crucifix, and new have nothing to trust to but the 
great God of Heaven! " " What a mercy," oried 
the preacher, that this poor woman had at length 
nothing to trust to but the great God of Heaven ! " 
In the congregation stood Mr. Jeweson, a Romanist. 
The sword of the Spirit struck him to his heart, and 
the next Sunday he joined the despised Methodists. 
Donoaster at first was attached to the Sheffield 
Circuit. In 177d, it was transferred to the fostering 
care of Ep worth. In 1782, it was re-united to 
Sheffield. In 1793. it was connected with Eother- 
ham. In 1797, at length grovirn to manhood, it was 
made the centre of a -circuit. The following year 
the circuit returned 450 members. The old chapel 
was enlarged about 1786. Then in 1804 it was 
superseded by a new one in Spring Gardens. This 
has now long since been albandoned for the fine and 
admirably-situated edifice in Priory-pkce. Another 
large one is in course of erection. 

G 2 
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CHAPTER XY. 

Barnard Castle. 



In the valley of tlie Tees, aftnicist romantic land* 
scapes, stands the old town oi Barnard Castle. 
Leland describes it as, in his time, a ♦*meatley praty 
town, having a good market and mcatley well 
builded ; '* and this is said to be an accurate descrip- 
tion of it in its present state. The old castle, 
dating from William the Norman's time, has at 
length crumbled into ruins. But a spirituail btrild- 
ing, reared by the followers of the Gralileam peasant, 
stands here, firmer, we trust, than the (m-looking 
" everlasting mountains." 

At the Reformation the intrepid Scotchman, John 
Knox, probably proclaimed the free Gospel of God's 
grace in this neighbourhood. After him, amongst 
fiiese "surly people," as they were called, there 
came on a similar mission Richard Rothwell, desig- 
nated the " Rough Hewer," under the patronage of 
Lady Bowes, of Streatlam Castle. To this "mighty 
man of valour" his noble patroness one day ex- 
pressed her fear lest he should be unkindly used. 
"Madam," replied he, as if he had indeed caught 
Knox's mantle, "if I thought I should not meet 
the devil here, I would not have come : he and I 
have been at odds in other places, and I hope we 
shall not agree here." Persecuted by the Bishop of 
Durham, as well as by the rabble, he was offered a 
refuge by a gentleman in his own family. "I 
thought," said the stout "Rough Hewer," "you had 
been my friend. Can you tell me the devil's 
greatest name?" "Beelzebub," it was replied. 
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** And what," again exclaimed Rothwell, " is Beel- 
zebub ? The master of a fly ; and if he be so, what 
are these ? Midges ! I will go to my people, and 
let the devil do his worst," True successors of such 
men were 

THE EARLIEST METHODISTS 

Of the neighbourhood. A "consecrated cobbler," 
by name Joseph Cheesebrough, sick in body,* but 
strong in the Lord, converted in Leeds, returned to 
Barnard Gasde in search of health about 1747. His 
divine instincts taught him to seek the salvation of 
his fellow-men, A simple tongue, touched with the 
fire of the Holy Ghost, was the only instrument he 
had. But talk — plain, unvarnished talk — at home 
and abroad, with neighbours and fellow- workmen, 
soon made converts for the Cross. Then Catherine 
Graves was fetched from Darlington to help them, 
and £^e formed a class, and established a prayer- 
meeting. No bold evangelist had as yet visited the 
neighbourhood. No public proclamation of the 
truth had been made. But the leaven had been 
cast into the lump, and the leavening process was 
proceeding. It was reported amongst the godless 
neighbours that a moral wolf had entered their fair 
valley, and it was determined that it should be 
hunted down. First came mockery and contempt ; 
afterwards came violence. For their greater security 
an upper room was occupied by the infant Church, 
and God met them there. But as they went to and 
from their Master's garret, troops of human fiends 
and Airies swarmed upon their path. Catherine 
Graves was pronounced a witch, and -was pricked 
with pins in her arms, that her mysterious power 
might exude along with her blood, as it is still 
fancied in 1871, in some parts, it will do. 
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THO]£AS EA17BT 

^ext comes upon the scene. Thoughts of an offended 
God in early life had filled him with terror ; and 
along with a cousin, John Eobinson, he sought the 
way of salvation amongst the poor Methodists. The 
clergyman of the parish came to the front ranks of 
the opposition, and by public invectives and private 
entreaty, induced Robinson and young Hanby to 
leave their new friends : he proved ** this Metho- 
dism to be a false religion, because it was an old 
religion." Afber wandering some time with this 
ecclesiastical shepherd, " seeking: rest but finding 
none," these poor sheep returned to the Methodists, 
and soon declared that they hod entered "green 
pastures," in which were ** living wat^s." Of these- 
they drank, and the living water they received sprang: 
up within them as from an overflowing fountain^ 
and rolled out to refresh other thirsty souls. 

Now came the itin^ants. The- first was Joliir 
Whitford, who cried to an unruly outdoor congrega- 
tion in words that simk to some hearts,. " 0, let not 
Christ's precious blood' be shed in vain ! " The next- 
was a Mr. Tucker, who, standing in N^ewgate-street, 
j)reached the Gospel of love and Ufe. But the mob 
gathered, stoned him to the ground, then trampled 
upon him, and at last hoisted him oa the shouldera 
of three or four of their number to tlffow him into, 
the river Tees. Hflnby fearlessly interfered, rescued 
the preacher, and he recovered. John Tumough, 
Jacob RoweU, and John Fenwick followed, and 
preached amidst storms of stones and filth, till blood 
streamed from many a cruel wound. The heroism 
of these evangelists was emulated by their converts. 
Grace Dimn opened her house in Galgate for preach- 
ing. She, too, first in Barnard Castle, provided a 
Methodist prophet's chamber and entertainment. 
The spoiling of her goods by an angry mob was thoF 
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consequence. "On one night alone," says Mr. 
Steel, ** damas:es to the amount of seven shillings 
were sustained through the breaking of her 
windows ; " a much larger sum then than now, and 
a heavy fine to he paid by a poor woman to a mob 
for conscience' sake. StiU the little Church not only 
stood, but grew stronger. They got shelter some- 
times at Grace Dunn's, sometimes at the top of the 
" Hole in the Wall," in the old meeting-house with 
its crazy floor, and at other times in other earthly 
tabernacles. But they were ever safe, because they 
** abode under the shadow of the Almighty " *^ The 
bush burned with fire, but the bush was not con- 
sumed." 

WESLEY'S FIRST VISIT 

Was paid them on Monday, May 25, 1752. After 
ti rough ride he met with a rough reception. Paint 
with his journey, yet scrupulously punctual, imme- 
diately on his arrival, the time being come for 
service, he went into the street to prtach. A mighty 
rabble greeted him with many a loud yell, and 
drowned his voice. They then proposed to drown 
him altogether, and fetched the fire-engine out. 
The congregation soon had water enough, but **not 
a drop " fell on Wesley. The next morning, at 
five, he preached again, this time in the house, 
whose doors and windows were opened that a con- 
gregation outside as numerous as that within might 
hear. Probably, however, even on this occasion he 
experienced but scanty courtesy, for he left them, 
saying, ^* When I come again, perhaps they will 
hear while they may." If Wesley himself was 
treated thus, it might be supposed that his poor and 
uninfluential people, with their unlettered evan- 
gelists, would have small consideration. And so it 
was.* A champion against them was William Temple. 
Ordinarily he equipped himself with a gold-laced 
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hut, and a sword, and a horn, at whose blast his 
martial supporters gathered to battle. But this 
vaunting Goliath was one day confronted by a David 
from Newcastle, by name William Roberts, who 
g'ave notice that he would preach in Galgate-street. 
The mob met him, attacked him, " pulled him down, 
and dragged him through the streets, threatening to 
drown him." But in the darkness he contrived to 
escape to the house of a Methodist. The next day 
two of the little persecuted band sought the aid of a 
friendly magistrate. Temple was apprehended, but 
found bail for his appearance at the assizes. Tlnther 
}'e went at the appointed time, attired in his military 
tineiy, and assured of triumph. But he came skulk- 
ing home ignominiously, having only escaped trans- 
portation on condition of his payment of all costs, 
and a solemn promise never again to molest the 
^Methodists. This appeal to Caesar preserved peace. 
Then came 

WHITEFIELD, 

Inquiring for religious people, or Methodists. Of 
Methodists the hostler who took his horse said he 
knew nothing, but there were in the town the 
^^ Ldty Pattens^ These — so designated because of 
the pattens worn by the women as they trudged 
along to their meetings — he found were the Metho- 
dists, and behind Joseph Garner's house he preached 
to them. This was his last visit to Barnard Castle, 
and it occurred about 1753. Other evangelists, 
however, soon preached in the place, conspicuous 
among whom were William Grimshaw, of Haworth, 
and William Damey, rough and irregular, but every 
inch a soldier of Jesus Christ. Meanwhile the reli- 
gious Hie in Barnard Castle had pushed itself out, 
up and down the valley of the Tees. Newbiggin 
built a chapel to seat two hun^lred worshippers, and 
that cost little more than. £60. Middleton was 
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invaded by Mr. Greenwood, of Leeds, as a street- 
preacher. The mob, sounding a "beast's horn," met 
him ; but Matthew Rowell, to save Greenwood, 
threw himself into the front of the battle. A stout 
man, who immediately attempted to seize him, 
became instantly paralysed. Another then threw the 
Methodist over a battlement into the street, and 
dragged him down the " Hood '^ to the water-side. 
Peter Bainbridge, no Methodist, came to Howell's 
rescue with a rusty sword, but the Methodists sent 
him home — carnal weapons were not wanted. Other 
fiiends arrived from Barnard Castle in consequence 
of a dream that one of them had the night before, 
and the mob seized them, letting Rowell go. 
Having at length expended their wrath, they 
departed to receive the sacrament at church! On 
another occasion, the mob assembled at Middleton 
to attack Jacob Rowell, the heroic itinerant. Their 
champion flew at him as he crossed a brook, intend- 
ing to trip him into it, but missing his mark, flung 
himself, sprawling on his back, into the stream, 
which soon cooled his courage very much indeed, 
and Rowell did his work unhindered. Other out- 
rages were petpetrated. Twenty gallons of ale, 
given to the mob by curates, filled them with such 
alcoholic zeal for religion, that they dragged the 
preacher from his pulpit, and then, in contempt, 
flung him over a wall, and left him. On other 
occasions, the same mob thought plenty of water 
the best thing for these warm-hearted Methodists, 
and pumped it upon them into their meeting-house. 
A conspicuous individual, putting oft* his coat, and 
arming himself with a bludgeon, with a volley of 
oaths protested that the Methodists should not take 
his land from him, and endeavoured to excite the 
most violent hostility of the people against them. 
Strange to siiy, though the Methodists never de- 
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signed to appropriate a foot of his land, that very 
land since then has been devoted by God to Metho- 
dist interests ! Amidst all this 

THE CHURCH aREW, 
And the valleys and hills of Teesdale were covered 
with spiritual com waving white unto the harvest. 
In 1757 Barnard Castle was made the head of the 
Dales circuit. Jacob Rowell was appointed its first 
preacher. In 1760 it contained 418 members, of 
whom 60 were connected with Barnard Castle. 
This is the earliest return we can find. In 1763 
there occurred a very abundant revival. Fridays 
were then regularly set apart by the members for 
fasting and prayer ; and on the first of these occa- 
sions they received a wonderful baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. The doctrine of entire sanctification was 
energetically preached by George Storey. His 
colleague, Samuel Meggot, co-operated zealously. 
Numbers professed to obtain the great blessing. 
Opponents were confounded. The time had come 
for the erection of a chapel. But this was a formid- 
able task. Twenty pounds would have bought the 
whole property of any, except one ar two, of the 
Methodists. But money was cheerfully promised in 
subscriptions rising from one shilling up to £30. A 
site was obtained. Labour was given. Methodist 
men quarried the stones free of expense. Methodist 
women carried the water to slake the lime without 
charge. Matthew Justice, one of several similar 
labourers, restricted his noonday meal to a crust of 
bread and a draught of water from the Demesnes 
well, that he might have more time for personal 
labour on the house of God. Neighbouring Sanbal- 
lats and Tobiahs by night threw down the wall 
erected in the day-time. But a chapel, 40 feet by 
30, was presently built, and on Saturday evening, 
April 13, 1765, it was opened by John Wesley 
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himself. Then again sermons from the parish 
pulpit anathematised the Methodists, and some who 
presented themselves at the sacramental table of the 
Church were reprehended and repelled. But there 
was not evil breath enough in all the dales to blow 
out the Methodist light, and still it Hings its 
bnghtness over these romantic woods and hills and 
wuturs. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 
Isle of Wight 



It has not always happened that the light of 
Methodism has been kindled amidst storms. Some- 
times, rather, it has seemed to come softly, like the 
light of a spring morning, shining from some hall- 
hidden orb. It has grown like a seed planted in 
obscurity, watched and watered by the unseen God 
of providence and grace, till, having taken deep 
root, it has fiUed the land with its feiit. This 
child has been sometimes bom in a monger, in the 
quietness of night, greeted on earth but by shep- 
herds, though in invisible regions honoured by 
angels in songs unheard here, except by men of 
loftiest faith. 

Like a beautiful child under a loving mother's 
care, lies the Isle of Wight under the shores of 
Southern Britain. Here nature seems to have done 
her work in gentle, tender mood. The grand and 
sublime are little known, but the beautiful is visible 
everywhere. Yet, though ** every prospect pleases," 
man, even here, without the Gospel, " is vile." 

On Sunday, IN'ovember 2, 1735, the good ship 
Symmonds, of London, destined for America, sailed 
into Cowes Road. For n or a than five weeks she 
lay there, often tossed with storms, awaiting with 
others the convoy of a man-of-war. On boaiS were 
the leaders of the Methodist '* Godly Club." They 
were embarked for their Georgian mission, but made 
themselves useful on their way. John Wesley 
learns German that he may get instruction from the 
Moravians on board, and do them good. Chailcs 
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"Wesley preaches on the island, under the patronage 
of the minister of Cowes, and "reads in a poor 
woman's honse to a good number of people." They 
get rid of their second mate, a "surly, insolent 
fellow," also of a gentleman who was a " snare to 
some on board," and they receive a young penitent 
prodigal ; and then, with a fair wind, smI for the 
distant West. Such was Wesley's first visit to the 
island. But then he was a strict legalist and 
ritualist. After seventeen years have passed away 
he is there again, but a changed man. During this 
period, the Georgian mission has been relinquished 
by him ; he has received Christ and the witness of 
the Spirit through faith ; he has filled the land with 
his doctrines as an itinerant evangelist ; and he has 
been thrust out of most of the Churches of the 
Establishment for his glorious irregularities. From 
Portsmouth, where he found the Society " withering 
under the accursed itch of disputing,*' he crossed in 
a hoy to Cowes. Hastening at once to l^ewport, 
he found there a little Society in tolerable order. 
He preached three times to congregations growing 
in nimibers and seriousness; was disturbed by a 
drunken man, and protected by the mayor; and 
then left the island for Bristol. Before this visit 
there had been one of "Wesley's preachers there, but 
his name is unknown. Speculation cannot guess 
it.* He came ; he cast in precious seed, doubtless 
weeping ; then he went away himself rejoicing, and 
addmg to the joy of angels. No marble records his 
deed, no poetiy eulogises his charity; but his 
record is furnished in tiie sanctity and gladness of 
saved souls, and his reward awaits him on high. 

Wesley three months later visited the island 
again, exclaiming as he saw the earnestness an:d 
simplicity of the people, " Surely if there was any 

• See «« Methodism in the lile of Wight," by Eev. J. B, Dywn, to 
whuse ooiupreheiuiive nari-aure we are greatly indebted* 
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here to preach the word of God with power, a mul- 
titude would be obedient to the faith." In 1758 he 
was again at l^ewport, now finding the town " filled 
with soldiers, the most abandoned wretches he ever 
saw." Such are the short glimpses we get of early 
Methodism in this part of lie field. 

The island was comprised in the "Wiltshire circuit, 
and was favoured with the zoinistrations of some 
most 

DISTmaUISHED EYAN&ELISTS. 

Thomas Johnson, ** a lively and zealous preacher '* 
though "peculiar;" and John Merlin^ of whom it 
has been said that ** tears were his chief eloquence ;" 
and Thomas Hanby, "benevolent and meek," and 
full of moral beauty.; and Alexander Mather, a 
granite-framed and fervid Scotchman ; and Prancis 
Asbury, the apostle of American Methodism; and 
Richard "Whatcoat, the second bishop of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church ; these were some of the 
men who ministered to this little flock. Afterwards 
home missionaries were specially designated to this 
sphere of labour. Amongst these, in 1775, James 
Skinner was sent te "make a fair trial of the Isle 
of Wight ; " and now Methodism seems to have 
begun to grow. As in the stable of an inn our 
Master was fii-st laid, so young Methodism in New- 
port found for itself a cradle in a room adjoining the 
Duke of York in Node Hill. It was soon perse- 
cuted. Elsewhere it was commonly greeted with 
the music of tin-kettles, and beUs, and horns ; with 
showers of rotten eggs, and sticks, and stones ; with 
attempts to disturb the congregations by ferocious 
animals, and to extinguish their lights by frightened 
birds let loose amongst them ; and with efibrts to 
" cure and smoke-dry " them by stopping up the 
chimnies and fastening the doors of their small 
preaching-rooms. In Newport opponents were les£ 
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Tiolent, but not less miscliievous. Yet neither mis- 
chief nor violence could quench the flame that had 
been kindled. Por thirty years it slowly grew, 
sheltered for some time in an " out-of-the-way loft." 
Then came the time to remove this heavenly light 
from under the bushel. A site was procured in the 
Town-lane, and a chapel built there, costing nearly 
£600. To this the largest subscriber was Jolm 
Wesley, who heads the list with £10, The collec- 
tion at the opening, conducted by the greatest men 
of our Church, Wesley and Coke, amounted to the 
enormous sum of £4 ! But if money was scarce, 
music was superabundant. The choir had prepared 
an elaborate piece to welcome Wesley to tiie open- 
ing, and at his enti-ance into the chapel commenced 
it ; but he immediately interrupted them, exclaim- 
ing, " Stop, friends, give God the glory." Perhaps, 
however, more than for the apostolic preacher, the 
glory was desired for the dashing and accomplished 
singers ; and it may be that the^ Wesleyan rebuke 
given 100 years ago is as much needed, in some 
quartos, in 1871. 

From Newport, as a centre, the Gospel was car- 
ried by the Methodists to every part of the island. 
The spirit of its opponents prompted them to use 
all means, fair and foul, to obstruct it. Every 
opportunity was seized to defame its adherents. 
Mr. Hayter, one of the early preachers, was in the 
habit of carrying a book in his pocket to read on 
his long solitaiy journeys. Some young men on 
one occasion removed it, and substituted the under 
jaw of a pig, called by the islanders a " chopperkin." 
He was then asked what he carried in his pocket, 
and repliedttt once, ** The Practice of Piety." He 
was challenged to show it, and, to his horror and 
SI rprii^e, drew out the jaw-bone. At once he was 
accused of theft. The story was told far and near 
Avithout explanation, and henceforth for years every 
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Methodist in the neighbourhood '' had to bear the 
odious name Chopperkin." But nevertheless the 
work grew. When Wesley next visited Newport 
he wrote, " The place is now ripe for the Gospel ; 
opposition is at an end. Only let our preachers be 
men of faith and love, and they will see fruit of 
their labour." 
A few years later 

JAMES CEABB 

Was sent as a missionary. When yet a local 
preacher, with bread and cheese in his pocket, he 
would start before breakfast on an evangelistic tour 
of thirty miles, going into highways and hedges to 
tell sinners of his Master's feast, and to ^* compel 
them to come in," After he had been called to the 
ministry, he says, " I resolved not to do my work 
by halves, but preached every morning at five 
o'clock, and every evening in the week, besides five 
times on the Lord's Day, when in Portsmouth, 
exclusive of the seven o'clock prayer-meetings, and 
the meeting of the Society for wholesome advice, or 
a lovefeast." ** James," said his mother to him, 

'* I wonder your tongue does not ache." *' My 
tongue," he says, "has literally ached." Through 
mud and dirt, eating his penny loaf under the hedge, 
and declaring **that he felt as if in heaven" — 
searching the almost barren shrubs for food, and on 
a Friday, saying, " I have not tasted a bit of meat 
since Tuesday ;" and yet, as he plucked blackberries, 
exclaiming, "Lord, what a mercy I can get this !" 
— such an itinerant was James Crabb. Ecclesias- 
tical dandies are altogether out of place in John 
Wesley's regiment of the "sacramental host of 
God's elect ;" but, nevertheless, not every Methodist 
minister has graduated ungrudgingly, like Paul, 
" in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
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nakedness." Crabb, however, had; and such n 
ministerial hero was worthy of such a distinguished 

convert as 

THE DAIRTMlirS DATI&HTER. 

** Will you maids go this evening and hear preach- 
ing at the Methodist chapel?" asked a fellow- 
servant, Robert Taylor, of Elizabeth Wallbridge and 
Elizabeth Groves. They consented, though Wall- 
bridge had been bitterly opposed to the Methodists, 
especially since her brother had joined them. Ser- 
vice was Conducted in a bricklayer's loft, Hanover 
Buildings, Southampton. Crabb was the preacher. 
He took for his text the passage, ** Be clothed with 
humility." Wallbridge was particularly fond of 
dress, and the sermon struck straight into her heart. 
"The preacher seemed," she afterwards said, **like 
a messenger sent from heaven to open my eyes." 
Her conversion soon followed, and this, Mr. Dyson 
observes, **was truly of a "New Testament type, 
and, like those of many of the early Methodists, 
sudden, sharply defined, thorough, blissful, and 
abiding." Henceforth she lived like a Christian — 
full of peace, fall of love to God, and full of prac- 
tical self-denying charity to man. As she lived, so 
she died. Her face, though worn and sunken, 
shone with the peace of God. A pious soldier, who 
was present, pointed the minister, who afterwards 
wrote her story, and who now stood by her bedside, 
to 1 Cor. XV. 55, 56, 57, ** Death, where is thy 
sting ? Grave, where is thy victory ? The sting 
of death is sin ; and the strength of sin is tho law. 
But thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." * * Victory ! victory !" 
echoed the dying saint, ** through our Lord Jesus 
Christ." ** God be praised for the triumph of faith," 
said the minister. " Amen! " cried the Methodist 
soldier. ** Do you not feel yourself supported ? " 
inquired the clergyman. " The Lord deals gently 
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with me," was her reply. "Are not His promises 
precious ? " ** They are all yea and amen in Christ 
JesQs." " What are your views of the dark valley 
of death, now that you are passing through it ? " 
*'It is not dark." '*Why so?'* "My Lord is 
there, and He is my light and my salvation." A 
convulsion came on. ** The Lord, said she, as it 
passed, " deals very gently with me. Lord, I am 
Thine, save me ! Blessed Jesus, precious Saviour, 
His blood cleanseth from all sin I His name is 
Wonderful. He giveth us the victory. , I, even I, 
am saved! T am going, hut all is well! Well/^* 
So died the dairyman's daughter, an Isle of Wight 
Methodist, and a member of Society at the. time of 
her decease. No Church has cultivated a fairer 
flower, .but Methodism has produced many such; 
and it is still a glorious truth, "Our people die well." 
But the eye of bigotry turns with contempt from 
the radiance of even such a lovely Christian sunset. 
A clergyman who, with multitudes more, had paid a 
pilgrimage to the little churchyard at Arreton, where 
she was interred, stood there lavishing eulogies on 
her, and gathering flowers that grew upon her grave. 
But a stranger who joined him remarked that 
Elizabeth Wallbridge was converted amongst the 
Methodists, and died in their communion. The 
clergyman listened in blank astonishment, and forth- 
with dropped the flowers! Poor shrivelled soul! 
There was to him no fragrance in God's sweet 
flowers when they grew in Methodist dust. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Lincoln. 



The County of Lincoln gave Wesley to the world ; 
perhaps the most precious gift it has ever bestowed. 
The gift of a great thought is better than that of 
hoards of vulgar material wealth. But that thought 
embodied in a living man of princely gifts and 
Apostolic zeal, stirred to eniich all other men with 
Jiis own treasure, is the greatest of human gifts — ^it 
is a gifl more than human. "No grander truth ever 
possessed a man than that which possessed Wesley 
in the Gospel of Christ; no grander passion ever 
animated a man than that which prompted him to 
the saving of souls ; no grander charity ever enlarged 
a man than that which lived in him when rising to 
the sublimity of his mission — **The world," he said, 
** is my parish." Lincolnshire gave this man to his 
fellows, and the blessing of its gift has eome back 
wpon the giver. The fountain that has poured its 
flood into far distant lands, has not failed to inter- 
sect the neighbourhood of its source with innu- 
merable streams of grace. Whatever moral beauty 
Lincolnshire can show, she owes, under God, more 
to Wesley and Methodism than to any other influ- 
ence. In the last religious census, that of 1851, of 
1,501 places of worship returned in this county, 703 
belonged to the Methodists, 657 to the Established 
Church, and only 131 to all other Churches and 
communities united. 

Visible for many miles from south and west, ia^ 
that dark hill which, rising abruptly from the plain, 

H 2 
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is crowned with the magnificent Cathedral of Lin- 
coln. Around this great central lighthonse of 
Chiistian truths— and especially down the hillside 
and in the plain to the south — stood formerly no 
fewer than fifty other similar edifices. Cloisters, 
monasteries, and other ecclesiastical structures have 
left ruins, showing how largely the material form of 
our religion was once seen in Lincoln. Those fifty 
churches have heen reduced to thirteen; but the 
spirit of Christianity, we doubt not, has been greatly 
enlarged. 

In 1749 (see Minutes, Vol. i., p. 40, ed. 1812}^ 
Great Britain and Ireland seem to have been divided 
into thirty-one circuits. Of these, Lincolnshire 
stands twelfth. Few were the Methodists then 
scattered over this wide county. To walk twelve 
or fourteen miles that they might meet in class 
was the habit of many. Li 1751, 

THOMAS MITGHELL 

Was appointed to this circuit. He said he found 
** a serious people and a door open for the word of 
life." But he soon also found that there were 
** many adversaries." He goes to preach at Wrangle, 
on Sunday, August 7, 1751. He is at his work 
betimes. The hour is five o'clock in the morning ; 
but his congregation, " shaking off dull sloth," have 
already assembled. So have other people, both the 
lawless and the guardians of law. Before the service 
is closed, the house is beset with turbulent people. 
Six parish constables head them. They stand on no 
ceremony, but at once break into the preaching-room, 
pull the preacher down from his stand, and drag 
him to a neighbouring public-house. There he is 
kept in custody till four o'clock in the afternoon. 
Clerical intolerance prompted this persecution. The 
narish clergyman incited and directed it, and tho 
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poor blind people were but his agents and victims. 
Some of tbem at length took pity on their prisoner, 
and one went to ask their master if they might 
release him. Ko, they were sternly told. This 
refusal meant more than it expressed. It flung oil 
upon the flaming passions of the people. The mob 
hurried Mitchell away to a neighbouring pool, five 
feet deep in water, and threw him in. As often as 
he attempted to get out, they pitched him back. 
At their cjmmand he waded across the pool seven 
times, and then they permitted him to come out. 
But instantly a ruffian appeared with a pot of white 
paint, and decorated the preacher with it from head 
to foot. Meanwhile the other Methodists were 
beaten, and five of them thrown into the pool. 
Mitchell the mob dragged away to a larger and much 
deeper pond, railed in on every side. Over the rail- 
ings they pitched him, as he calmly said, " The will 
of the liord be done ! " He sank senseless. But 
his persecutors were now probably terrified at their 
ovm deed ; for when he rose, they pulled him out, 
and lefk him lying on the bank. When he recovered 
consciousness, a kind stranger invited him to the 
shelter of his house. Eut the mob found out his 
retirement, dragged him from it, and swore they 
would ''take one of his limbs," unless he promised 
he would never preach at Wrangle again. Mitchell 
refused ; but a bystander satisfied the mob, and the 
stranger who had before so kindly befriended him 
again took him home, and put him wet and weary 
and wounded to bed. Then the great cleric^ 
Xerxes, who sat in the church steeple surveying his 
valiant armies, sent them orders to take the preacher 
out of the parish. Accordingly, they again pulled 
him from bed, and hurried him to a hill a mile 
distant, where they set him at liberty, giving three 
cheers, and crying after each, " God save the king^ 
and the devil take the preacher." 
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THE SIEaE OF LmCOLN 

Progressed. From the distant parts of the countj 
Methodism gradually crept up to the old city. It 
got into Newton, and found a home in the house of 
Mr. Skelton. But the mob seized the preacher's 
horse in the stable, cut off his mane and tail, and 
then tarred him and covered him with feathers. 
They also turned their rage against the house where 
the man of God was sheltered, and broke all its 
windows to atoms. But the ** spoiling of these goods'* 
was "taken joyfully;" and whilst the windows 
rattled to pieces, the song of praise to God rose from 
within. So with songs let us ever fight God's 
battles. 

North Scarle, Besthorpe, Girton, Scothome, 
and Nettleham received Methodism before Lincoln. 
"Wesley passed through the city in 1749, and again 
in 1770; but it was not until June 30, 1780, that 
}] e preached there. Then he came over from Newark. 
The city crier announced Wesley's intention to 
preach on the Castle Hill at six in the evening. He 
had a large audience. On the following morning, 
at ten, he preached again. The people listened 
quietly ; they even permitted him, when rain came 
on, to continue the service in the neighbouring court- 
house, and Wesley went his way exclaiming, ** Will 
God have a people here also?" But when twelve 
months had elapsed, and he visited the place again, 
no Society had been formed, and no one was found 
willing to bear the name of the " sect everywhere 
spoken against." 

Seven years rolled away after Wesley's first 
sermon before there was a single Methodist in the 
city. Bull-baiting was a most popular and respect- 
able entertainment ; but religion, at least under the 
name of Methodism, was an outlaw banished from 
under the shade of the cathedral. But the light 
\s hich dieappeared after the comet-like visits of the 
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ITethoclist apostle, began anew to glimmer dimlj 
liom the 

COTTA&E OF A POOE WOMAN. 

At Bracebridge, two miles from Lincoln, lived 
Sarah Parrott. To meet a class, she had to under- 
take a walk of six or seven miles to Sturton — a 
famous excuse for not going at all in these degene- 
rate days! Lincoln was comparatively near. If 
she could attend class there, the twelve or fourteen 
miles of her weary journey would be reduced to 
four. Thousands there needed light. That light 
shone in the villages — could it not be kindled in the 
city ? Sarah Parrott talked over such thoughts with 
her friends at Sturton. One of them suggested that 
there lived at Gunnerby a lady who, if she could be 
induced to remove to Lincoln, would find a home 
for the preachers, and become the centre of a Society. 
It seemed unlikely that she would change her resi- 
dence, but Sarah Parrott thought she would see. 
Off started the poor woman to find the lady. The 
distance was twenty-seven miles to Gunnerby, but 
thither she went on foot. Pifty-four miles there 
and back to get a lady, whose name she scarcely 
knew, to leave her comfortable home, and come to 
Lincoln to endure contempt and persecution, and 
introduce the Methodists ! Where is modem zeal 
when compared with this? Mrs. Pisher received 
Sarah Parrott kindly, and sympathised with her 
wish, but to go to Lincoln was more than she would 
promise. The poor woman of Bracebridge returned 
home disappointed. Still she talked of her hope. 
Communications were opened with Mrs. Fisher by 
others ; and then God intervened. At a prayer* 
meeting, the lady's eyes fell on the wordr 

•* God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform." 
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At the same moment her memory brought up 
Sarah Parrott's viBit. The two become connected in 
her mind. .^. They impressed her deeply. They lived 
and moved before her in company. They seemed 
written there for her constant reading as by the 
finger of God in letters of fire. The command of 
her Master blazed before her. She was *' pressed in 
Spirit," as Paul was, till she went over to Lincoln, 
fixed her residence there, and invited the Methodist 
preacher. "Hitherto," said John Wesley, when he 
heard of it, " Lincoln has been 

** 'A soil ungrateful to the tiller's toils/ 

but possibly it may now bear fruit." 

An old lumber-room near Gowt's-bridge was fitted 
up for a chapel. Good enough for a beginning if 
God's Spirit were there ; too good, if not. Obscurity 
was desirable. The candlestick must be lighted 
under a bushel : exposed, the winds would prevent 
the lighting. Sarah Parrott and Mrs. Tisher soon 
found two others like-minded, and a class of lour 
was formed, all women like the congregation Paul 
found at Philip] )i. When the preachers came 
round they invited their neighbours to hear them. 
The old lumber-room was filled. The little flock 
rejoiced in the Lord, and prayed with all tiieir 
might. Their number increased. Wesley visited 
them about nine months after the work began. He 
preached in Mrs. Fisher's yard, the lumber-room 
was too small. Rich and poor heard, and **best of 
of all," the ** power of God was present to heal." 

The Lincoln Methodists now wanted room. They 
wished to build a chapel. Prudent Wesley dis- 
couraged them ; but the chapel was built. It was 
placed on the north side of the Witham, between 
the Highbridge and the Swingbridge, and would 
hold about 500 persons. It was, of course, too 
large for the congregation when first built, as every 
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chapel ought to be. Is there to be no growth ? 
These people had faith and love, and expected God's 
blessing in the future. 

On the evening of July 1, 1790, Wesley, in his 
eighty-seventh year, preached in the new chapel for 
the first time, and for the last in Lincoln. " One 
thing is needful," insisted the grand old saint in 
plainest words, as he stood on the threshhold of 
heaven. "Is this," said a lady as she left the 
chapel, "the great Wesley : why, the poorest person 
might understand him !" " In this, madam," said 
her friend, "he displays his greatness, that whilst 
the poorest can understand him, the most learned 
are edified and cannot be offended.'' 

STORMY TIMES 

Now came. Away in the country a magistrate 
fined a poor Methodist, not worth twenty slullings, 
twenty pounds for having a prayer-meeting in his 
house and seized his few goods for the fine. An- 
other Methodist was arrested, and told he should 
not be released until he had paid a fine of twenty 
pounds for a like ofience. He pleaded that his 
house was licenced. The magistrate replied his 
license was worthless because he was a Churchman. 
The wonder is not that so many Methodists have 
now been made Dissenters, but that they were not 
made so long ago. They were driven to dissent. 
Their loyalty to the English Church was used by 
Churchmen as a means for persecuting them. 

In Lincoln, however, the rabble were the only 
visible persecutors. Then came John Hannah and 
Joseph Mawer " to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty." They did their Master's work often 
amidst angry crowds, armed with brickbats and 
stones, and shovels filled with fiuid dirt. They 
sometimes secured a hearing by taking their stand 
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to preach under the Church windows, which the 
mob were afraid they should break if they threw 
stones ; but in such cases the arrears due to them 
were usually paid with interest as they left the 
scene of their ministration. A hundred men hurling 
showers of stones, drove John Hannah from "Well- 
in gore, ** uttering the most dreadful imprecations." 
Seven years rolled awav, and Hannah was called 
home to his Heavenly Father. The Church wept. 
But God's work went on. Showers of blessing 
descended. The congregation grew. Sinners were 
converted, and into the front ranks of Christ's army, 
more than filling the gap made by death, there 
stepped such sturdy soldiers as Daniel Isaac, Richard 
"Watson, John Bedford, and "William Mawer, whose 
names now appeared on the local preachers' plan. 
Hitherto Lincoln had formed part of the Gains- 
borough Circuit, but in 1801 it was constituted the 
head of a circuit, with two ministers and 376 
members, of whom 99 are credited to the city. 
There was then organised a regular clerical crusade 
against them, headed by the bishop. The " awful 
irreligion of the people," said the episcopal mani- 
festo, amongst other causes, is to be ascribed to the 
** increase of Methodism." The Methodist preachers 
were " a wandering tribe of fanatics," '* raving 
enthusiasts," who ** practised imposture and exe- 
crated the Church." The intervention of Parlia- 
ment against them was invoked. If the clergy thus 
incited, no wonder the mob persecuted. No Metho- 
dist could now walk the streets without being 
pelted, and the chapel was assailed. At last the 
protection of the law was demanded. The rioters 
were summoned to the assizes, and found to their 
sorrow, that the British constitution provided a 
shield even for Methodists. The clerical anathemas 
were rebuked, and peace was won. 
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CHAPTEK XVIII. 
Redditch. 



The little town ot Redditch, on the border of Wor- 
cestei shire and Warwickshire, was the scene of 
some memorable struggles in early Methodism. 
Wesley's first visit seems to have been paid in 
1752. On his way from Chester to Bristol, he 
stopped for two or three honrs at Bedditch. !N'ews 
of his coming had been passed on, and he found a 
coDgregation awaiting him between three and four 
o'clock in the afternoon. This was but a flying 
visit, for in the evening of the same day he preached 
at Stroud. His next visit occurred on August 23, 
1756, when he does not appear to have preached. 
His thiid and last visit, so far as we have any 
record, took place on March 12, 1761, when he 
preached at one o'clock in the day to a " deeply 
serious congrejiation." In these cases the Gospel 
husbandman was skilful, the seed sown was un- 
doubtedly good, and so ne of it probably fell into 
good groimd, but there was resulting no such golden 
harvest as some other soils could show. 

Time passed on. The Methodist apostle was 
gathered to his fathers. But there was a spot in 
the neighbourhood — "the barren soil of Birming- 
ham," as he calls it — where, as "on the top of a 
mountain," he had sown " a handful of com ; " 
and, by the wmds of God's providence and grace, 
some of its fruit was happily wafted to Redditch. 
Syrian merchants and Roman soldiers, in the fii st 
days of our faith, carried with their wares and arms 
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tne liospei to distant regions ; and smoe then war 
and commerce have often been pressed into the ser- 
vice of King Jesns. Saul of Tarsus, when he 
visited Athens, had his soul ** stirred within him" 
by the sight of its idolatry ; and Thomas Cocker, of 
Hathersage, in Derbyshire, wire manufacturer and 
Methodist, trading with Red ditch, was profoundly 
impressed with the wickedne'ss of the little Worces- 
tershire town. To Bichaid Reece, of Rirmingham, 
afterwards President of the Conference, he made 
known his concern. Active effort followed anxious 
counsel. Mrs. Longmore, of Birmingham, was a 
sister to Mrs. Joseph Turner, of Redditcb, and 
joined the Methoiiist preacher and the Methodist 
wire manufacturer in their plot against Satan's 
dominion. Richard Reece could not himself go to 
Redditch ; but he found William Dunn, a zealous 
young local preacher, who could. Dunn was to go 
and preach ; Mrs. Longmore was to open the door 
of her sister's house for his reception; Thomas 
Cocker provided a guinea for expenses; Richard 
Reece directed the operations, and the God of the 
Gospel backed this insignificant expedition with the 
might of His Omnipotence. Dunn preached in 
Joseph Turner's cottage ; curiosity was excited, and, 
better still, God's power was felt. The next Sunday 
a similar service was held, and men and women 
were " almost persuaded " to become Methodist 
Christians. Then hostility began to show itself; 
but the heroes who had undertaken to lift Redditch 
out of its moral filth were not to be daunted. Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, local preachers from Birmingham 
walked over in all weathers, often through snow 
and rain and mud, twelve and a half weary miles, 
to preach the Gospel that they felt and loved. 
AmoDgst these James Heaton distinguished himself, 
and the Conference of 1807 took him into its ranks, 
and stationed him as a home missionaiy at Redditch. 
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There, in the little parlour of Thomas Huins — 
whose son still (1872) survives and rememhers the 
occurrence — Mr. Heaton formed the first Methodist 
class, consisting of seven or eight persons. They 
met usually on Sunday evenings ** after preaching;** 
and so rapidly grew their numbers, that in five or 
six weeks it became necessary to divide them into 
four classes. Birmingham still sent crowds of will- 
ing helpers, trudging joyfully t^ "Redditch, and every 
night they held meetings to * help the good work.*' 

Then the devil and his friends rose to violent 
opposition. The Methodists were ridiculed as 
fanatics, and denounced as secret *foes to the 
Established Church. The windows of the house 
where they preached were broken. Botten eggs, 
mud, and stones were lavishly showered on the 
congregation. " Devout women " who " consorted 
with them," in the dark winter nights suffered 
much in dresses, bonnets, and shawls, and some- 
times mere painfully in person; and at last the 
** drum and fife band" was employed to march the 
Methodist regimes out of the parish. But the band 
soon came to grief. The service was still held in 
Mrs. Turner's house. Bound the congregation on 
every side gathered the mob. The beleaguered 
Methodists, who seem to have had a good spice of 
muscular Christianity in them, resolved upon a 
sally. At their head, out amongst the medley 
music of the besiegers' tin-kettles, warming-pans, 
fire-irons, and fifes and drums, marched Mrs. 
Turner, armed with a candle and carving knife ! 
She instantly singled out the loudest offender, and 
plunged her knife into the heart of the drum/ 
Other similar losses, it was feared, might foUow that 
of the loud sounding parchmeut, if these muscular 
Christians were too much pressed, and the siege was 
therefore prudently raised. 
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More space was now wanted for the crowding 
worshippers — ^not seats cushioned, carpeted, and 
curtained, but plainest sitting or standing accom^no- 
dation, where the word of God might be heard. The 
two lower rooms of the cottage-sanctuary were 
already crammed, and now a board was taken up in 
the floor of one of the bedrooms, that the preacher's 
voice might sound through to the women, privileged, 
unseen, to occupy that dormitory-gallery. After 
twelve months of such ** pursuit" of worship 
** under difficulties," widow Smith, who kept a 
school, offered her larger house, and the offer was 
gratefully accepted. 

A CHAPEL, 

However, was soon necessaiy. But where should a 
site be got ? Almost all the land around was copy- 
hold. And where should the necessary money be 
obtained ? The richest of this little flock could not 
give more than £5. But ** the God of heaven pros- 
pered them," and they built; Birmingham furnish- 
ing good counsel, and some substantial help. This 
chapel was opened in 1808. Then the Methodist 
fire began to flame more openly, and to bad men 
most offensively. The spark in the private house 
was an annoyance ; the blaze in the chapel an intoler- 
able nuisance. 

PEESECTTTION WAS EESTJMED. 

At their service frightened birds were sent flying 
amongst the rickety tallow candles, to extinguish 
them. Dogs that could both ** bark and bite " were 
introduced into the chapel, and let loose one upon 
another, if not upon the congregation. These were 
compai atively small annoyances. But one Sunday 
evening, when the sturdy yeomen of the porch 
were off* their guard, in there stole a human-devil, 
wrapt in a black cow-hide, with the beast's horm 
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poking above his head, and a chain. rattJingj from 
his tail. The women screamed, and the preacher 
stopped; hut John Hollington, a great muscular 
farmer, grasped the *' man-demon," carried him to 
the door, flung him down four or five stone steps 
upon the scraper, and left him there howling that 
his arm was broken. 

The devil's open assault had only brought him to 
grief, and so he took the more prudent course of 
secret opposition. But his success was no greater. 
As John Martin, needle-scourer and Methodist, at 
dinner time sat in a quiet comer of the mill reading 
his Bible, he overheard the plot. A toy-cuckoo 
was to be introduced into the chapel under the 
arm and coat of the chief conspirator, to rout the 
Methodists with its startling cuckoo-cry. But, fore- 
warned, the latter were fore-armed. The service 
proceeded quietly till the sermon had been com- 
menced, when from the centre of the chapel out 
there sounded, *' Cuckoo! Cuckoo T' to the startled 
congregation. Then straightway uprose John Hol- 
lington aforementioned, pounced upon the chief 
offender, and, in spite of his friends, first took from 
him the obnoxious cuckoo, and then swept the 
whole band unceremoniously from the premises; 
and the service was finished in peace. After this 
six of the ringleaders were brought before the 
magistrates at Droitwich, and fined a guinea each, 
the senior magistrate on the bench shaking his fist 
at them and saying, **If you ever come here again 
on such a charge, you shall go to jail, every one of 
you !" 

But though the strength of this persecution was 
thus broken at Eedditch, in other parts of the 
circuit it raged unhindered. At Alcester Mr. 
Heaton was dragged up and down in the street- 
gutter, and so beaten that he carried the marks of 
his mtreatment to his grave. But, like Paul, he 
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could Bay, " None of these things move me ; neither 
count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry which 
1 have received of the Lord Jesus." 

LE&AL OFPOSITIOn 
Was now attempted. In 1809, John Smith was 
stationed at Redditch. Against him a magistrate, 
who was a retired barrister, instigated proceedings. 
He was served with a summons for preaching in an 
unlicensed house at Alvechurch. In due course he 
appeared before the magistrates. Mr. Allbut, a 
schoolmaster and Methodist, an intelligent and 
spirited man, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
undertook the management of the defence. A 
witness was sworn, who, when questioned as to the 
number of persons present at the service, declared 
he could not say there were ten. Mr. Allbut in- 
sisted, therefore, that a congregation could not be 
proved. The witness then deposed that the preacher 
read something out of a book, but could neither 
name the book nor any of the words read. Mr. 
Allbut now insisted that Mr. Smith could not be 
proved to have preached. ** How," at length asked 
^he magistrate, **did Mr. Smith address you?" 

"Sir," said the intelligent witness, "I think lie 
was dressed just the same as he is now I" The case 
was dismissed, and home returned the Methodists, 
singing along the roads — 

" Thme arm hath safely brought us 
A way no more expected, 
Than when Thy sheep passed through the deep, 
By crystal waUs protected." 

In 1810 Samuel Sugden was preaching, out 
of doors, at Bromsgrove, then in the Redditch Cir- 
cuit, when two parish constables appeared. They 
pulled him down, and marched him off to the parish 
lock-up. A messenger was immediately despatched 
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to Redditch, to inform the Eev. Michael Cousiri, 
the superintendent minister, of the aiffair. On 
receiving the news, Mr. Cousin started off to Mr. 
Allbut's house, a distance of nine miles, and reach el 
it at three a.m. ; and by seven both the superin- 
tendent and his friend were at Bromsgrove. They 
found that a prayer-meeting had been held at the 
prison door, Mr. Sugden within and his friend? 
without, praying and singing together a^l night 
long. Then came the constables ; and, refusing 
Sugden an opportunity either of washing or refresh- 
ment, marched him off to Droitwich. His two 
friends hired a chaise and pair, and in a short time 
overtook him and the constables. The chaise was 
stopped, and the doors opened. The constables 
thrust Sugden in, intending to follow; but Mr. 
Allbut quickly closed the door, and bade the driver 
proceed, leaving the two ^ardians of the law to 
perform their long and weary trudge alone. Before 
they arrived the three Methodists had refreshed 
themselves, and were comfortably seated in the 
magistrate's room. The preacher was charged with 
disturbing the peace. In support of such a charge 
there was absolutely no evidence. The constables 
in turn were therefore chargtd with having ex- 
ceeded their duty. This the magistrates admitted, 
but were disposed to punish them with only a small 
fine, and then dismiss the whole case. But in oppo- 
sition, Mr. Allbut spoke his mind plainly, and was 
violently ejected from the court; and then Mr. 
Cousin told the justices that the matter should bt 
carried to a higher tribunal. The Connexional 
Committee of Privileges interfered, and in the issue 
the parish of Bromsgrove compromised the matter 
by paying all the expenses, with £50 to the hos- 
pital at Birmingham, and £50 more to that at 
Worcester. 
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In 1817 the little chapel at Redditch was con- 
siderably enlarged, and two years later a Sunday 
School was erected in Evesham-street. In 1842 
the present chapel was built on Unicorn Hill. 

Upon its separation Ixom Birmingham, Eedditch 
was placed in the Bromsgrove Circuit; but soon 
Bromsgrove became subordinate, and the head of 
the circuit was ** Redditch, near Bromsgrove." 
Then its designation was *' Redditch and Broms- 
grove;" but in 1816 these two towns were finally 
divid^, and in the Minutes of 1817 the Redditch 
CLicuit was returned alone with 250 members. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
Yarmouth. 



FrsnEns of men were to be the Methodist successors 
of St. Peter in that town of herring-notoriety, Yar- 
mouth. Amongst the spiritual craft that have there 
won renown, -must be mentioned the sturdy keel, 
launched 130 years ago, whose name is now known 
in all waters. Methodism found its way^to the 
little Norfolk port at a comparatively early date; 
but there it met storms which only the skiU and 
energy of its united crew could have enabled it to 
outlive. These, however, on more than one occasion, 
arose to violent strife amongst themselves, and disas- 
trous consequences followed. In this respect the 
history of Methodism in the eastern counties has 
often repeated itself. Perhaps no part of England 
has earned a more unenviable notoriety for Metho- 
dist divisions. 

About the year 1724 there came to Yarmouth 
Dr. Camell, Rector of Brad well, and preached twice, 
riving huge offence by his nlainness. " The greatest 
personage in the town," gathering the clergy to his 
support, made a "virulenc speech," and sent the 
Bradwell Rector word that he should never enter 
Yarmouth pulpits aqjain. If such was the reception 
given influential Church of England clergymen who 
boldly spoke God*s truth, what could the rough, 
poor Methodist preacher hope ? 

The earliest o*^ these itinerant evangelists whose 
mission to Yarmouth has been recorded, was a iQ:in 
of wondrous worth anl power, Thomas Olivers. 

I 2 
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Ridins: over from T^orwich in 1754, lie was accom- 
panied by a friend, who, unsupported by the con- 
scious enjoyment of religion, predicted the gloomiest 
resuljbs; ard as they jogged along, frequently 
exclaimed, ** I shall be murdered to-day." It ^as 
the Sabbath, and the two Methodists went at once 
to church. But when the service was concluded 
tlioy commenced singing a hymn in the market-place, 
find around them there gathered a wondering crowd. 
Olivers prayed, and the people were well behaved. 
But when he began his sermon the stOTuriest oppo- 
sition arose. Olivers, however, persisted in his 
attempt to address them, till one of his friends 
forcibly removed him to a neighbouring house. It 
was evidently useless to renew the attempt, and 
t>H»r(^fore the strangers mounted their horses, and 
shaking off the dust from their feet as did the 
anostlcs, rode out of the towQ. But crowds filled 
the streets, and covered them with water and filth, 
with a shower of sticks, stones, turnips, apples, 
and potatoes. Off scampered Olivers' companion 
fast as his horse's legs could carry him ; and though 
the preacher himself retired with less trepidation 
and more dignity, thus ended the first, attempt to 
introduce Methodism into Yarmouth. 

A SECOKD ATTEMPT 

Was made six years later with more success. HowpH 
Harris, the immortal Welsh evangelist, was stationed 
in the town with his regiment of volunteers. He 
heard the story of Olivers, but was bent on repeat- 
ing, in another form, the Methodist experiment. 
The crier gave notice that a preacher would address 
the people in the market-place. The hostile mob 
furnished themselves ** with stones, brickbats, 
bludgeons, blood, and filth," and vowed that anyone 
who attempted to preach there should never leave 
their town alive, flunis, who was e:&erci8ing his 
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men in the immediate neiglibourhood, dism'ssed them 
at the time announced for worship, and then joined 
the crowd. He asked the cause of their gatherino:, 
and was told. As the expected preacher did not 
appear, he proposed himself to sing a hymn wirh 
them, and give them a iew words of advice. He 
therefore mounted a table, his soldiers gather^^d 
around him, and though in regimentals, he bectrae 
the Methodist preacher for the occasion. Thus the 
work was begun, and soon Howell Harris preached 
every night. His word was with power ; and after a 
time he ** sent to the prtachers in the neighbourhood 
to come to Yarmouth and form a Society." God had 
opened the door, and His servants entered. We are 
further informed by Rev. James "Wood that a 
** commodious chapel " was built in one of the 
Rows ** by a gentlemjin of the town, and let to the 
Methodists at a yearly rent." In 1761 Wesley 
himself preached here, and ** all were as quiet as in 
London." Then probably he formed a Society, but 
** of their names and numbers we have no informa- 
tion." He now visited Yarmouth with comparative 
frequency, and under date Monday, October 17, 
1763, has recorded : — *' I found at Yarmouth a little, 
loving, earnest company." In March, 1765, the 
chapel proved too small for his congregations, and on 
two successive evenings he preached in the General 
Baptist ChapeL 

STEIPB 

Now, however, came. Amongst these earnest 
Methodists was a lawyer, who became a class-leader 
and local preacher. Presently he turned, says 
Wesley, a '* red-hot Calvinist, and tore the Society 
in pieces." More than half of them joined him, 
and they secured the chapel for themselves ; but in 
two years this new cause had completely come to 
grief. Meanwhile, the faithful Arininian Methodists 
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made a dwelling-house their chapel, hut from even 
amongst these it was not easy to expel the fierce 
devil of controversy. With this devil other evil 
spiiits had entered in amongst them, and^the little 
church became the scene of every evil word and 
work. Thus, when the cause of the seceders died in 
1767, there were in the original Society, says 
"Wesley, "only two or three that retained their 
humble, simple love." For several years this 
diminished, half-dead church struggled on, evoking 
from their apostolic founder in 1773 the remark, 
** I know there is nothing too hard for God, else I 
should go to Yarmouth no more." In 1774 there 
occurred another division, created, like the preceding, 
by a local preacher, who had become " a red-hot 
Antinomian." Of the miserable Society there 
were now left but eight persons. " When," say» 
Wesley, ** was confusion worse confounded ? Divi- 
sion after division has torn this once flourishing 
Society all in pieces." In 1776, in company with 
Fletcher, he again visited the town ; but there seema 
now to have been no Methodist place of worship, 
and he preached in a building, lei^t by the cham- 
berlain, which was once a Dutch church. Three 
years later Methodism in Yarmouth, after nineteen 
years of struggle and division, became extinct. 
!Xoi withstanding the energy and faith of its heroic 
(l?iys and the personal ministrations of Wesley, the 
lamp that had been lighted by Howell Harris, and 
tcniled by John Fletcher, went out in stonn. The 
!M(thodist Candlestick was removed out of its place 
in Yarmouth. 

THE SECOND Liraima 

Took place in 1780, when James Wood was stationed 
for the socnnd time at Norwich. His heart yearned 
over the neighbonrinj^ town, where he had once 
preached. Samuel King, once a Methodist, still 
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lived there, and tried to do some good. Mr. Wood 
resolved to visit him, and ascertain whether a second 
entrance could not be obtained. The General Bap- 
tist Chapel was again generously lent for a week- 
evening service. At its close the preacher^ was 
solicited by several of his hearers to visit them 
again, and consented. Methodism became migratory. 
Its new congregation was fii'st gathered to the 
house of a widow, and then removed to one occupied 
by a Mr. Calthorpe, " near what is called Fuller's 
Hill," says Abraham Watmough. Then an ampty 
house was hired, and two rooms were knocked into 
one to accommodate the growing audience. But 
Norwich was unable adequately to supply Yarmouth 
with preachers, and Samuel Xing was often com- 
pelled to become an extempore evangelist. Many 
persons, too, were impressed under his ministry, 
and he soon found himself at the head of a class of 
seventeen members. In 1781 Wesley visited this 
little flock, and writes: — *' There is a prospect of. 
good, the two great hindrances having taken them- 
selves out of the way." Their numbers rapidly 
multiplied, and in the ensuing summer we are 
informed there were no fewer than sixty members. 
Then Robert Carr Brackenbury came amongst them. 
But, as on the first night of his preaching the con- 
gregation was small, on the following evening he 
took his stand to preach in the open air. The old 
Yarmouth enmity, however, waa still alive. His 
hearers became a mob, the town constables inter- 
fered, and Brackenbury was hurried away to the 
Mayor. As the preacher was led along, the streets 
were thronged with rabble to whose joy the pr^ss- 
gang shouted, ** We will soon have him on board the 
tender." On reaching the residence of his worship, 
Brackenbury requested permission to be seated, 
mentioned his name, and said he was ready to 
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answer any proper questions. His name as that of a 
county magistrate was known to his t rother of the 
Yarmouth bench, and the latter expressed his sur- 
prise that a man or such undoubted respectability 
sliould undertake so despicable a work as that of an 
itinerant preacher. He also requested his prisoner 
not again to come to Yarmouth, ** as it was a diffi- 
cult thing to appease a disturbed popi^ace." The 
bold preacher replied ttiat his engagements would 
prevent his visiting Yarmouth again immediately, 
but that he could not promise more. Two months 
later Wesley found there hve classes, containing 
sixty-two members, and preached to the largest 
congregations he had seen in the town for years. 
A chapel was now built in Ferryboat-row, and in 
October, ,1783, w^s opened by Wesley himself. 
Having briefly reviewed the local history of Metho- 
dism, he observes: — **It has pleased God, contrary 
to all human probability, to raise a new Society out 
of the dust ; nij, rnni to give them cournge to build 
a new preaching-house, which is well finished^ and 
contains about five hundred persons. Who knowa 
but (jrod is abour, to repair the waste places, and to 
gather a people that shall be scattered no more ? " 

At the Conference held after the opening -of this 
chapel, one of the ministers, Mr. Hindmarsh, retired 
from the active work, and settled at Yarmouth. He 
was expected to prove an important addition to the 
young church, and the future seemed full of promise. 
But hitherto Mr. King had been king in Yarmouth, 
and now Mr. Hindmarsh threatened Ho divide the 
sovereignty with him . The latter preacher was popular, 
and was desired by the congregation frequently to 
occupy the pulpit. The former was unpopular, but had 
long been accustomed to preach to them frequently. 
The new chapel opened a larger sphere for pulpit 
usefulness and ambition. Many persons thought 
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Mr. Kins:, who had been doubtfully competent for 
t; e sniJilu^i sphere, quite unequal to the require- 
ments of the larger. Hindmarsh was much preferred. 
The stout Methodists of those times were wont to 
give expression to their preferences with a vigour 
which would surprise those modern admirers that 
have invested them with every meek and gentle 
grace. Not more than fourteen or fifteen persons, 
half of whom were members of his own family, 
could be mustered to form a congregation for Mr. 
King. The rest had followed Hindmarsh to Caistor 
or ebewhere. Hindmarsh's friends said King was 
proud. King^s friends said Hindmarsh was insincere 
and untrustworthy. The Yarmouth people were 
accomplished controversialists, and fought the new 
battle with a hereditary rancour. Wesley tried to 
mediate, but both parties clamoured to his face. 
Then Hindmarsh, avowing a desire to stop the 
unseemly contest, withdrew from the Society and 
town. Then King, probably soured, when, as his 
rival had retired, there seemed no excuse for such a 
step on his part, also retired. Both the leading men 
were thus alienated from Methodism. But God did not 
need them. His work, though discredited, on the 
whole prospered, and soon afterwards King returned, 
bringing his friends with him. In October, 179u, 
"Wesley visited the Society for the last titne, and 
remarks : — ** I went to Yarmouth, and at length 
, found a Society in peace, and much united together. 
In the evening the congregation was too large to 
get into the preaching-place ; yet," he adds, " they 
were far less noisy than usual.*' Seven years only 
lad elapsed since the chapel in Ferryboat-row was 
juilt. During this time there had been a frightful 
chism; but the cause had nevertheless so grown, 
that a new chapel was thought necessary. Such a 
building, affording accommodation for nearly 1,000 
persons, was provided, and opened in the autumn of 
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1792. There were now nearly 200 members in the 
Yarmouth Society, and to the memorable names of 
the local Methodists already mentioned may be 
added those of Sewell and Warren. 

But the days of Yarmouth strife were not yet 
ended. The beginning of the present century 
witnessed the Kilhamite division, by which at least 
one of the most trusted and honoured of the old 
society was alienated. An attempt was likewise 
made to put the seceders into the chapel of the 
original Methodists ; and this scheme having failed, 
they were established as rivals in a neighbouring 
rliapel. But God was in the bush, and though it 
burned, it was not consumed. Rather, in spite of 
ull the winds of strife, the Methodist tree grew 
taller, and stouter, and covered itself with fruit. 
Through Caistor, G-orleston, Filby, Stokesby, and 
other neighbouring places the churches multiplied, 
till in 1808 there were 650 members in the Yar- 
mouth Circuit. 
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CHAFTEE XX. 
Grantham. 



Epwo"rth, Grimsby, and some other towns in Lin- 
colnshire had been specially favoured with the 
ministry of Wesley and his coadjutors. But up 
to 1764, when the stations of the preachers were 
first printed in the Minutes, this large county con- 
ptituted but one circuit. In that year, however, it 
was divided into the tw^o circuits of Ep worth and 
Grimsby ; or as they were the next year called, of 
Lincolnshire East and Lincolnshire West. Gra'lually 
the religions life which, under the grace of God, 
had been created by the combined influences of the 
Epworth Parsonage, the Oxford University, and 
the German Moravians, overspread the whole county. 
Sometimes it seized a large town by bold assault ; 
but more frequently it crept stealthily up to it, step 
by step, from the surrounding villages. Thus it 
was that Grantham was won. 

GONERBT 

Was the first place in the neisfhbourhood where 
Methodism established itself. Here tradition says 
that in remote times a Methodist soldier in regi- 
mentals, preached upon the green ; but with what 
effect we do not know. Of the old parsonage house, 
which stood on the north side of the churchyard, 
we are also told that it was divided into cottages ; 
and that in one of these Dr. Palmer, when curate of 
Gonerby, was accustomed to mf^et some poor women 
for conversation and prayer. Of this good curate's 
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lass-mates, three were among the first members of 
he Methodist Society in the village — Hannah 
Everett, Elizabeth Sneeton, and Ostley Mann. 
Away to North Scarle, near Lincoln, these earnest 
women were accustomed to walk to the Methodist 
services; Their thirty miles tramp was a ** bodily 
exercise" which, perhaps, ''profited little;" but 
their object was refreshment with the new wine of 
the kingdom, and when that was obtained there was 
** great gain." Could not these Methodist messen- 
gers of C .rist bring their precious stores nearer ? "No 
more could wearisome journeys than "many 
waters " quench the love of these early, heroic 
evangelists. Thirstipg for souls, they soon pushed 
forward to Gonerby. "Thomas Emery and his 
wife Pebecca " dwelt in a house situated in West- 
street, which, fortunately, was their own property ; 
and they opened its doors for the itinerants. The 
agents of Satan sought to close them. The wrath 
of Gonerby was aroused. Means described as noc 
only "disreputable," but even "diabolical," were 
employed. The Methodists were abused and cursed 
in strongest terms. Emery's house had its windows 
broken. The preaching-room was tilled with the 
fumes of assafaetida. Dead cats, rats, mice, and 
birds were flung upon the assembled worshippers. 
Their preacher's horse, on one occasion, was turned 
out of the Mend's field, where he had been placed, 

into that of a stranger. Forthwith the steed was 
hurried to the pound, and then damages to the 
value of five shillings were charged against his 
owner. Rebecca Emery, with intrepid courage, 
became the preacher's advocate before the village 
bench, and defended his cause with wonderful 
vivacity and power. But the case was prejudge 1, 
and the fine demanded. Mrs. Emery paid it, and 
seemed to retire beaten, but in reality she had coa- 
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quered. Without knowinsf it slie had ealistod a 
stout fanner who wa-^ prnseut, un ler the banner of 
]Methodi-»'n, and that achievement was worth more 
than many silver crowns. 

After a time her victory was discovered. A 
confederation of farmers was formed, to compel 
Emery to turn the Methodist meeting out of his 
house. The good man was a baker, and was to . be 
persecuted through his oven. The farmers proposed 
to cut off the supply of fagots that made his fires. 
'No one, for love or money, should bring him home 
his fuel. Thus his baking should be stopped. Then 
the nnknown disciple, farmer Balm, interposed 
with the advice of the old philosopher, *' Refrain 
from these men and let them alone ; for if this work 
or counsel be of men, it will come to nought ; but 
it* it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it." At 
length Methodism, by patient continuance in 
well-doing, triumphed in Gonerby. From this little 
village, about the year 1770,* it passed to the neigh- 
bouring town of 

&RAIITHAM. ' 

In the open air, at the entrance to Sandpit-lane, by 
Westgate, the evangelists who came from Gonerby 
took their stand. Here they were aided by the 
ministers of Lady Huntingdon's Connexion. A 
united indoor service wa^ soon arranged at the 
house of Mr. Streeton, booksellel: and stationer, of 
Sandpit-lane. But both within the house and in 
the streets the Methodists were violently opposed. 
Rotten eggs, dirt, and stones were ready and manage- 
able missiles for the mob ; and after a few 
minutes of such bombardment the Methodists were 
rendered undistinguishable one from another either 
by countenance or by dress. Such being their 
difficulties, Lady Huntingdon's ministers shook the 
dust off from their feet against Grantham, and with- 
drew. The Wesleyans, on the contrary, persevered, 
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and soon won some small successes. A class was 
formed, and the germ-cell of Methodism created. 
The to wn, famous for the early life of Sir Isaac Ke wton, 
was henceforth to be taught a celestial economy 
nobler than the philosopher's, by the humble disciples 
of John Wesley. 

A youth from Wymondham, in Leicestershire, went 
up to London to pursue his calling. In the metropolis 
he came under the ministry of Romaineand Whitfield, 
and was converted. After a short interval he settled 
at Grantham, and sought the Methodist services in 
Sandpit-lane. In these humble gatherings this 
young man, Robert Derry, soon became conspicuous. 
His early Calvinistic sentiments were expelled by 
Fletcher's ** Checks " ; and in mature life he became a 
steady and consistent Arminian. His ** helpmeet " 
fully endorsed his views ; and soon, with true 
feminine audacity, prompted her slower husband to 
give them more practical expression. Ultimately, 
taking the initiative, she asked the preacher to 
make his home at her house. She thus -com- 
mitted herself and her husband to Methodism, and 
henceforth for years their home was that of the 
itinerants when they visited Grantham. The 
preaching was soon removed from Sandpit-lane to a 
more commodious room in Mr. Derry's house in 
Swinegate. Opposition now became more violent. 
The preaching-room was flooded with water poured 
in from without. At other times dirt scraped from 
the streets was thrown from barrows and baskets 
upon the congregation. The preacher's horse, on 
one occasion, being observed to have a new saddle on 
his biick, a boy was paid to pour over it a bucket 
of blood. The preacher, who happened to be clergy- 
man of the Establishment, remonstrated, but was 
met with a volley of oaths. He summoned the 
ewearer before the magistrates, and a fine was 
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inflicted. But the persecution of tli^Methodists 
was increased. A conspiracy was formed by some 
of the most influential inhabitants, to drive them 
out of the town by driving out Mr. Derry. He was 
obliged to leave his house in Swinegate But 
Mrs. Fipher, a neighbouring Methodist, and pa- 
troness of our Lincoln church in its early days, 
rented a house in Watergate, and took Mr. Derry 
as sub-tenant, thwarting the designs of his enemies. 
Then on the persecutors there fell in a remarkable 
manner the avenginsr hand of God, and four of them 
met discreditable death s, two at least by suicide. One 
of the magistrates, moreover, interposed on behalf of 
the Methodists, and committed several of the riotous 
mob to prison, giving public notice that ** if they 
continued to disturb the meetings, and he were 
informed of their doings, he would fill the jail with 
them." For sometime now, therefore, the little 
church had rest. During this period of repose Wesley 
visited Grantham, and conducted his only service 
there. He writes in his Journal, under date August 
9, 1781 : ** I preached at Grantham in the open air 
(for no house would contain the congregation), and 
none made the least disturbance." This service 
was conducted in the yard behind Mr. Derry's house 
in Watergate. After some quiet success there 
sprung up 

TARES AMOm THE WHEAT, 

And hindered the harvest. A local preacher, who 
made a flaming profession, received the Methodist 
service into his house. But his business was not 
honourably done, and he had to leave the town, 
having utterly discredited the hitherto unstained 
Methodist name The little church hung its harp 
upon the willows, and wept. They had bonie with 
iiiirepidity the roughest storms from without; but 
this inconsistency settled upon them like a blight, and 
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Withered tl^m to the dust. Former Mends with- 
drew. EvCT some of the members abandoned their 
church in disgust. The Methodist services that no 
force of persecution could crush ceased; and theii 
f^-w faithful ariherents were compelled to seek church 
fellowship at Gonerby. 

This silence, however, did not. lon^ continue. 
In 1787 Methodist services were resumed at 
Grantham. Mr Newcome, an ironmonger, ** who 
res'ded in the house adjoining the Angel Inn," 
opened " a room at the bottom of the yard, next 
to the Back-lane,*' and here the little flock met for 
sixteen years. But for nearly eight of them there 
was no home for the preacher at Grantham. The 
cause iu'leed lived, but its lodging was rude — a 
small ch'imher over a smithy. Entrance was ob- 
tained by the perilous ascent of a moveable ladder 
from a narrow passage. A vigilant watch made the 
premises tolerably secure. But the smith, who 
rented the lower room, was no friend, and used his 
tools to blow and hammer the Methodists out 
of their loft. There was always some pressing 
job to be done at his forge after ordinary business 
hours; and so the ** blacksmith's chorus" was 
kept in full song at the times of service. At 
last he was dispossessed, and the whole building was 
rescued from Ynlcan for the Methodists. 

In 1802, after thirty years of labour, the Gran- 
tham Society numbered forty-eight members ; and 
it was determined to attempt the erection of a 
chapel. Ground was procured in Pinkin-street, 
Hip:h-street. The cost of the building was up- 
wards of £1,000. It was opened iu 1803 by 
Robert Carr Brackenbury, whose local influence 
greatly contributed to its success. Then a Sunday 
School was commenced, and at the Conference of 
the same year Grantham was made the head of a 
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circuit, with two ministers. The memhership in the 
town, by 1814, had become 107; and by 1825, 200. 
The villages around, meanwhile, were successively 
entered. Muston, Skiliington, Croxton, Plungar, 
Aslackby, Billingborough, Sproxton, Granby, and 
many others, received the Methodist message ; and 
the whole circuit in 182f5 contained 806 members. 




B 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
Easingwold. 



Thieteen miles north of the ancient city of York, 
and in close proximity to the vale of Mowbray, and 
the ancient forest of Galtres, lies the little town 
of Easingwold. Overlooking the whole neighbour- 
hood as with a matronly mother's eye, stands tho 
parish church. A well- endowed grammar school, 
moreover, distributes learning and reUgion to the 
young. Yet other influences have been deemed 
necessary to secure the Christianity of the popula- 
cion. Koman Catholicism has its mass-house, and 
Independency its meeting-house. But though last- 
named, most conspicuous is the influence of Metho- 
dism. 

The heroic Yorkshire stonemasot , John Nelson, 
it is believed, preached the first Methodist sermon 
in Easingwold. Kelson, after much groping through 
dark problems, had at length reached the light of 
salvation. He dreamt much of Satan, and how he 
once fought him, always to be conquered ; but now 
always to ** come off more than conqueror.'* In 
his slumbers he saw this foe as a wild red bull 
rampant amongst the people, till he seized him by 
the horns, threw him on his back, and trod him 
beneath his feet. Full of thoughts of sin, of Christ, 
of the devil, of heaven, and of hell — all these 
terrible realities to him— he came forth with ardour 
to do the work of an evangelist. Bristol, Leeds, 
Cornwall, Lincolnshire, Lancashire, and other parts 
of our land, were mightily moved by his rough, 
strong eloquence. Then the great red. bull roarei 
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against him, and the conflict became fiercer. 
Nelson was seized by the pressgang, and forced into 
the army. But the word of God was like a fire in 
his bones, and he preached still. On march from 
York to Newcastle, his company passed a night at 
Easingwold. His personal appearance and charac- 
ter had been described in the newspapers, so that the 
people at Easingwold soon discovered him in the 
ranks. "They told one another," says Nelson, 
** and flocked about me as if the soldiers had brought 
a monster into the town." ** God gave me," further 
remarks this militant Methodist, ** to speak plainly 
to them." Such, however, was the effect of his 
speech, that they said, "If this be Methodist 
doctrine, we pray God we may have it preached in 
the town, for hundreds would be glad to hecur you." 
This visit of Nelson was like the passage of a comet. 
He came, he shone brightly, he excited astonishment, 
and probably, in some cases, serious thoughts; 
then he passed on, and darkness resumed its reign. 

So Easingwold slumbered till about 1767. But 
the trumpets of Methodism had been loudly sound- 
ing in many towns and villages around, and the 
awakening of Easingwold was at hand. The Gospel 
dispensed at the parish church was so meagre, that 
not even those who got most of it could satisfy 
their hunger; perhaps, however, it excited ttieir 
appetite. At any rate, the parish clerk and the 
parish sexton, John Scaife and his brother, were the 
flrst to invite Methodism to Easingwold. At a 
house " about a mile from the town, on the Stilling- 
ton-road, called Blayd's house," the first Methodist 
services were held. Few persons attended ; never- 
theless, a Society was formed, which included John 
Scaife and his wife. Then the preaching was 
removed to Scaife's house in the town. The parson 
still fed the mass of his parishioners with skimmed 
milk at church, whilst the clerk in his house offered 

£ 2 
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all who would accept it the sincere milk of the 
word by the Methodists. This was more thaa 
Nelson's wild bull . could endure. Whilst this 
strange religion kept a respectful distance at 
Blayd's house, it was treated with contempt ; but 
now that it had entered the town, it must be re- 
morselessly hunted down. From hooting and 
yelling, the stout Yorkshire mob soon proceeded to 
blows. Abuse. with the tongue was followed by 
abuse with bludgeons and pitchforks. Then Scaife's 
house was threatened with demolition : its windows 
were broken, and doors smashed, and ho and his 
friends had to flee for their lives. 

But was there not liberty of conscience in 
England? Scaife, parish clerk though he had 
been, thought so, and appealed to the magistrates 
against the mob. The bigoted guardians of the 
law flung back his appeal, shouting, to the mob's 
delight, '*Tum them out, turn them out; we want 
no Methodists here!" But if law was not to be 
had in Easingwold, it was to be had a little farther 
off, and with perseverance it might be fetched to 
Easingwold. The case was laid before Magistrate 
Bell at Thirsk. The ringleaders in the riot were 
at once arrested, required to repair the damage they 
had done, and told that if their riotous conduct 
were repeated, they should be severely punished. 
This treatment secured peace. The wild bull was 
under the feet of the Methodists. 

A host of sturdy evangelists were now itinerate 
ing in Easingwold and the neighbourhood. Amongst 
them we find Richard Burdsall, for sixty years a York 
leader and local preacher, who was once attacked 
by a mob armed with pitchforks, from whom he 
escaped only by the flight of his horse ; and Robert 
S pence, who, from being a plough-boy at twopence 
per day, rose to be a leading York tradesman, and 
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for fifty-seven years a '' lioly, blameless Methodist 
local preacher ;" and John Crosby, a farm-seryant, 
whose mistress said to him on a Sunday morning, 
^* John, you must explain the Lord's Prayer in the 
family this evening ; " and he did so with such 
success that that night his mistress, her two children, 
and their maid-servant fbund peace with Ood ; and 
then Crosby, during twenty-eight years of itiner- 
ancy, made * * full proof of his ministry." Wesley also 
visited Easingwold about this time, and preached in 
John Scaife's house.* After an interval of a year 
or two, he again visited these Methodists, but he 
preached in the open air, under the shade of a sturdy 
oak, in a garden, at tfppleby, on " The King's 
business require th haste." On this occasion, when 
he had finished his service, the mob pelted him with 
sods and dirt. 

But the day of triumph was at hand* His next 
visit is the only one recorded in his Journal. Under 
May 8, 1786, he writes, ** I preached in the new 
house at Easingwold at noon." Scaife's house had 
long been too small, and the Methodists needed a 
chapel. But pecuniary difficulties and local opposi- 
tion seemed to present a barrier insuperable as 
Zechariah's mountain to the Jews of old. But 
this mountain, also, was to become a plain. In 
1784 Alexander Mather, a man of unconquerable 
energy, was a second time appointed to the York 
Circuit, which then included Easingwold. He 
immediately encouraged the little Society to '^ arise, 
aad build, offering them his guinea as their first 
subscription. The chapel cost £140, one-half of 
which was raised. The Society now numbered 
seventeen members, under the leadership of John 
Barber. Methodism in Easingwold had secured, not 



• See « Memorials of Early Methodism in the Easingwold Circuit." 
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merely a " name," but a " local habitation.'* This 
was the " new house" Wesley opened in 1786. 

The little Easingwold church continued to grow, 
till in 1801 it was made the head of a circuit of 
22 places and two ministers. The circuit member- 
ship at the close of the year was returned, including 
79 at Easingwold itself, as 451, and their quarterly 
contribution reached the sum of £17 17s. 6d. — a 
sum which seems, however, not only to have paid 
the quarterly expenditure, but to have provided 
Is. 3i towards discharging the circuit debt. *' In 
June, 1802," says the authority already referred to, 
*'is tiie following entry in the old circuit book 4 — 
*The circuit stewards are Christopher Smith, the 
Bcribe, who keeps the book, and George Walker, 
casher.' The writer can learn nothing beyond this 
record of Christopher Smith and George Walker ; 
but the * scribe ' kept his books with great neatness, 
and the ' casher ' did what many circuit stewai-ds 
with larger means have failed to do since— -kept the 
circuit out of debt." 

Names of renown in the Easingwold Circuit that 
now come before us are William Smith, local 
preacher, instrumental in the conversion of the elder 
Thomas Yasey ; John Scaife, grandson of the first 
Easingwold Methodist, and often Burdsall's com- 
X>anion in pioneer mission work; David M'McoU, 
" of varied ability and extraordinary capacity ;" and 
Samuel Bardsley, simple as a child, and holy as an 
apostle. The old chapel got too small, and in 1815 
another was built, costing originally £970. By this 
expenditure a debt was incurred, including £70 still 
unpaid on the first erection thirty years earlier, of 
£850. But despite this ugly debt, Methodism was 
established. The living temple rose strong and 
high. There were now 640 members in the circuit. 
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